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METROPOLITAN MAY 
LOSE MR. TOSCANINI 


Report That Conductor Will Go to 
Buenos Ayres After One 
More Season Here 


News that, if correct, will not be to the 
liking of patrons of the Metropolitan Opera 
House came out this week in a report from 
Italy to the effect that Arturo Toscanini, 
for three years the first conductor, will not 
return to the Metropolitan after next sea- 
son. He has accepted an offer, it is said, 
to spend the season of 1912-13 at Buenos 
conduct at the Colon, the 
principal opera house of South America, 
returning thereafter to his old post at La 
Scala in Milan to take the place of Tullio 
Serafini as conductor there. 


Just what the full significance of this 
report is does not appear at this time, but 
it is interesting to recall that Signor Tos- 
canini and General Manager Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan, have always been as 
sociated in the same opera house. There 
has always been something of an under- 
standing that where one went the other 
would go, too. When Toscanini was en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan it was stipu- 
lated, as a condition of his acceptance, 
that Signor Gatti should come, too. The 
two were associated at La Scala, in Milan, 
before coming to America, and it was there 
that the great fame of both was estab 
lished. 

Considerable doubt exists, however, as to 
the accuracy of the report that Toscanini 
will leave. Indeed, an emphatic denial fol- 
lowed shortly after the publication of the 
report. It was admitted that Toscanini 
had recently received an offer to go to 
Buenos Ayres for the entire season of 
1912-13, and that he had been inclined to 
look upon it favorably. But pressure was 
brought to bear upon him, it is said, at the 
instance of the Metropolitan. directors, 
while Toscanini was conducting “The Girl 
of the Golden West” in Rome this Sum- 
mer, with the result that a compromise 
was effected. According to this report, the 
conductor will go to Buenos Ayres for 
June, July and August of I912 and return 
to New York in the Fall, possibly delaying 
his arrival here for a few weeks after the 
opening of the season. Large as is Tosca- 
nini’s salary here, it is said that he will 
be paid more for three months in Buenos 
Ayres than for six months in New York. 

In this country Toscanini has received 
the highest salary ever paid a conductor. 
His original salary was $30,000, and he 
will receive more than $40,000 this coming 
season. His genius has always been ac 
corded the utmost of appreciation and ad 
miration at the Metropolitan. 

Last year both Toscanini and Gatti 
Casazza petitioned the Board of Directors 
of the Metropolitan to extend their con 
tracts for another three years on the 
ground that they had received offers from 
Russia which required immediate answer 
The directors lengthened their engage 
ments for one year, but refused the exten 
sion to three. 

Signor Podesti, 


Ayres, and 


second conductor of 
Italian operas at the Metropolitan, will 
be succeeded next year by Giuseppe 
Sturani, for two vears conductor of th 


Philadelphia Opera House 





Albert Spalding, Violinist, Returns 

Albert Spalding, the violinist, returned 
to New York Wednesday, August 15, on 
the Kronpringessin Cecilie after an eight 
months’ concert tour of Europe. His tour 
was a succession of unvaried successes 
During the last three months Mr. Spalding 
was in London and witnessed the corona 
tion ceremonies. He was a guest at th 
Carleton Hotel, London, at the time of th 
fire, and left the building half an hour be 
fore the fire started. The violinist was a 
companied by his mother, who came from 
their home in Florence. Mr. Spalding will 
open his season here in September, 
will givé one concert before that at Ocean 
(rove, N. J., August 24 
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Vishkin Studio, New York. 
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American Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company and a Prime Favorite 


with Both Concert and Operatic Audiences. (See page 4.) 





CHURCH MUSIC COMMITTEES 


DENOUNCED BY ORGANISTS— 





National Association at Closing Session of Convention Condemns 
Methods They Employ—Interesting Discussions During Final 
Days of Meeting—Ocean Grove Again Selected as Meeting Place 


O' KAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 14.—Church was participated in by Dr. J. Christopher 
music committees came in for bitter Marks of New York, Henry S. Fry ot 
denunciation at the closing business session Philadelphia, Rafael Navarro and Nicholas 


f the National Association of Organists de Vore, of Brooklyn, Miss Crane of Balt: 
m Thursday. This was practically the more, the Rev. Scott Kidder of New York, 
inost important step taken throughout th Mrs. Phillips of Denver, Col, and many 
onvention, which lasted for ten days and thers When finally brought to a vote 
attracted organists from all parts of the the result was unanimously in favor of the 
ountry resolution. 

The attitude of the organization in the [he fourth annual convention of the as 
atter of church music committees was sociation closed on Thursday evening with 


nressed in the following resolutions a banquet, which was the most successful 


Resolved, That this Convention places itself 01 in the history of the organization. One 

t t esent syster f hundred and twenty-two organists and 

Mus Committees as detrimental to the guests sat down at the tastefully laid table 

~~ ore, oe ~d ch ath od op _ harassing 4nd partook of an elaborate menu prepared 

th m ent, wever, of trials of g by the management of the Arlington Hotel 

f Music ( tees this vould Homer N. Bartlett, the retiring president, 

Fchee a ee i ses ted as the toastmaster of the occasion 
I < t 4 ] 


Many droll stories and amusing anecdotes 
I different speakers 


2 ] vu | 
:, vere related by the 
(Consider: > <«discussio illowed t] in coo a 

nsiderable discussion f wed é Sneeches were made by Dr. Ballard, pres 
: Association 


presentation of this resolution Not that 


ident of the Ocean Grove 


t differ ( vith +} ce “ral c " ‘+a Tilia 
' ed — nee oper R. Navarro. Tali Esen Morgan, Ellisot 
e resoition, it merely as to the 
raseolog to employ The discussiot [Continued n Pa ] 
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“W RICORDIS AT WAR? 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


DIPPEL FORGES AND 


Italian Publishers Forbid Chicago 
Company to Produce 
Puccini Operas 


A serious situation confronts the Chi 


cago-Philadelphia Opera Company if the 
report be true, as published in New York 
last Tuesday, that the firm of Giulio Ri- 
cordi & Co., the Italian music publishers, 
intends to forbid the performance of any 
and all of the operas of Giacomo Puccini 
by Andreas Dippel’s forces next season. 

Speaking for the Ricordis, whom he rep 
resents in New York, George Maxwell was 
quoted on the subject as follows: “It is 
not our custom to discuss our business re 
lations with this or that opera company for 
publication in the press. I may say, how 
ever, that it is extremely unlikely that any 
of Puccini’s works, or, indeed, any works 
copyrighted by the Casa Ricordi, will be 
performed during the forthcoming season 
by the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com 
pany.” 

As the Ricordis control a considerable 
number of the most popular Italian operas 
it is easy to see how seriously this an 
nouncement concerns the Chicago company. 
Mr. Maxwell refused to give any reasons 
for the withdrawal of the Puccini operas, 
but it is said that the determination of the 
Ricordis upon this action is firmly fixed. 

Puccini’s “Tosca,” “Madama _ Butterfly” 
and “La Bohéme” are among the most pop- 
ular operas of to-day, and the box office re- 
ceipts from them among the largest in the 
répertoire of all the leading opera houses 
of the world. Each of the three is certain 
to draw large audiences, and there is much 
interest in this country in “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” in spite of New York’s 
lack of enthusiasm for it. In the present 
season at Covent Garden, London, it is said 
that the Puccini operas were the only ones 
in the repertoire to return any considerable 
profit. 

It is apparent that nothing but 
strongly important differences between the 
Italian publishers and the Dippel forces 
could bring about such a situation as above 
outlined, but there has been no hint up to 
now that such differences existed, nor is 
there at present any suggestion of a rea- 
sonable cause. The Ricordis control the 
later Verdi operas and several other popu- 
lar operatic standbys and it is in their 
power to create difficult conditions for any 
opera company that incurs their displeasure 


some 


NO ENGLISH “QUO VADIS?” 


Andreas Dippel’s Proposed Production 
with Wild Bull and Lions Abandoned 


[he contemplated production in English 
of Jean Nougués’s “Quo Vadis?” which 
was sung in French last season by the Chi 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company, has 
been abandoned. Andreas Dippel had the 
exclusive rights to the work in English, and 
in association with Werba & Luescher, had 
intended sending out a large company for 
a tour beginning in October. Mr. Dippel 
had picked out the cast and had arranged 
for a spectacular production to include 


caged lions and a white bull for the scen 
in the amphitheater. The first perform 
ance was to have been given at the Metr: 
politan Opera Hosue. 

The chief reasons for abandoning th 


production in English are the great ex 


nense of carrying the production around 
the country and the fact tl at the presenta 
tions would conflict with the pertormances 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia company 


which has found the opera one of the mos 
popular in its répertoire and which wil 
undoubtedly offer 1t 1n its engagements in 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Detroit saltimor 
and the other tre which 1t 
utside of Chicago and Philadelphia 


appear 
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A DISTINGUISHED MUSICAL GROUP IN ENGLAND 








Left to Right—Arthur Nikisch, Anna Pavlowa and Rudolph Mayer. 


Photograph 


by Elena Gerhardt 


LENA GERHARDT, the great Lieder 
singer, who is coming to America in 
January, has a passion for photography, 
and has become an expert in the manipula 


tion of the kodak. The above photograph 


was taken by her in the grounds of the 
country estate, in England, of Daniel 
Mayer The picture depicts Mme. Anna 
Pavlowa, the Russian dancer; Arthur Ni- 
kisch, and Rudolph Mayer, son of Daniel 
Mayer. 





MR. PRATT’S MUSIC ABROAD 





Pittsburgher’s Orchestral Works Per- 
formed at Bad Nauheim 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Aug. 14.—Silas G. Pratt, 
‘tf the Pratt Institute of Music and Art, 
who has spent the Summer in Europe, had 
three of his orchestral numbers performed 
by the orchestra at Bad Nauheim, August 2. 
These were “Reverie,” for string orchestra: 
“The Revolution of '76,” for orchestra and 
band, and “Valse Lente.” It is reported 
that they were received very flatteringly. 
The Americans especially, were enthusi 
astic. The Pittsburgher left August 1o for 
London to arrange for some concert work 
next Summer at Crystal Palace, Syden 
ham. He will return to Pittsburgh earl) 
in September 

Charles N. Boyd and his bride, who have 
been in kurope for several months, also 
return next month, when Mr. Bovd will 
resume his duties as organist and director 
of the choir at the North Avenue Method 
ist Episcopal Church. 

The City Orchestral Band, of which 
Hans Zwicky is director, brought the sea 
son of 36 concerts to a close last night, the 
} 


program given being entirely compliment 


ary [he city appropriated, early in the 
season, the sum of $5,000 for a series of 
concerts They have been such an un 


qualihed success that it is more than likely 
that they will be repeated next year. Thou 
sands of persons turned out on the con 
cert nights and enjoyed the music in va 
rious parks about the cit a. Se 


Victor Herbert’s Silver Wedding 


\ionday, August 14, was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the wedding of Mr. and 
\Mirs. Victor Herbert, and the day was cele 
brated at Mr. Herbert's Summer home on 
Lake Placid. \ reception and garden 
party took place in the evening, to which 
arious parts of the coun 
invited The wedding of the 
yoser took place in Vienna, Austria 


moO guestsS TrOm 


tr were 


Bremen Gets American Contralto 


BERLIN, Aug. 12 Elsa Hirschberg. con 
tralto. ! Newark. 2 is just been en 
gaged to sing leading roles at the Munici 
pal Opera House of Bremen and will make 
her début there next month. She is a pu 

f Italian master, Moratti, of Ber 
lin It is estimated that there are now 
150 American singers of both sexes en 
gaged in the opera houses of Germany 


M. MORDKIN DELAYED. 


Famous Russian Dancer Cancels Early 
Appearance at Newport 


Mile. Bronislawa Pajitzkaia, Imperial 
Russian solo dancer, who in ordinary life 
is Mme. Mikail Mordkin, has made it im 
possible for her husband, the “Russian 
\pollo,” to go to Newport during Horse 
Show time and demonstrate the “Mordkin 


Waltz” to society folk. Mordkin was to 
reach Newport the first week in September, 
the Horse Show beginning Labor Day, and 
demonstrate not only the Mordkin Waltz, 
but the Bacchanale as well. Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones, mistress of Sherwood, on 
Bellevue avenue in Newport, was to be 
the first leader of the “cottage colony” to 
have the statuesque Russian dance at her 
house. But Mme. Mordkin wanted to stay 
in Europe several weeks longer and Mord- 
kin yielded to her wishes. 

This does not mean, however, that Mord- 
kin will not show society the secrets of 
the Russian dance. It is prophesied that 
the spirited “Mordkin Waltz” will be in 
ereat vogue this coming season, enjoying 
more popularity than the “Boston.” But 
there is no further comparison | etween the 
Boston and the Mordkin Waltz, for the 
waltz the great Russian dancer stands spon- 
cor for is beautiful and graceful. 


SPRCIAL SEASON FOR 
RUSSIAN BALLET 


Regular Metropolitan Repertoire 
Likely to Be Interrupted 
Three Weeks 


In order to accommodate the Russian bal 
let at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
Winter a considerable departure from the 
will have to be 


usual season’s program 


made, and it was stated last week that the 
house would practically be turned over to 
the ballet and the regular répertoire inter 
rupted for about three weeks, from Decem 
her 18 or thereabouts to January 6, During 
this time the ballet will occupy the stage 
alone for two nights each week and a com- 
bination of ballet and a short opera, such 
as “Pagliacci” or “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
will hold the boards the other two nights. 
The Russians have been a success of suc 
cesses in Paris and London, and it is ex 
pected that their presence at the Metro 
politan during the holiday season, when, 
under normal conditions, attendance at the 
opera falls off, will do much to keep the 
interest of operagoers and the box office 
receipts at a high mark. 

When Otto H. Kahn, of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan, returned 
from Europe last week, he said that it 
might be necessary to present the Russian 
ballet at some other theater than the Met 
ropolian because of the large size of the 
company, the expensiveness of its produc 
tions and the fact that the pre-empting of 
the Metropolitan stage for its rehearsals 
and performances would interfere seriously 
with the presentation of the rest of the 
répertoire. It is thought, however, that the 
outcome of the situation will be the ar 
rangement mentioned above. 


PITTSBURGH'S LATEST 
ORCHESTRA PROJECT 


Jean De Backer and Associates 
Establish Nucleus for New 


Instrumental Body 

14—Jean De 
Backer, a former member of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra, and other well known 
Pitts- 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Aug. 


musicians, have a plan to provide 
burgh with an orchestra. Mr. De Backer 
and other musicians have applied for a 
charter for the Musical Art Society of 
Pittsburgh, and it is planned to make this 
the nucleus of the proposed orchestra. It 
is being organized purely and solely for 
the purpose of cultivating and promoting 
musical art among its members and the 


public. Concerts and entertainments will 


be given and perhaps many of the noted 
musicians of the country brought to Pitts- 
burgh to appear in concert. It is proposed 
to make up the orchestra of former mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Orchestra and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and _ to 
give concerts Sunday afternoon at one of 
the downtown theaters. It is suggested that 
Mr. De Backer be the director. He is now 
investigating the feasibility of giving illus 
trated concerts. In these moving pictures 
would illustrate the story told by the 
symphony as rendered by the musicians. 
This has been successfully tried in New 
York and Mr. De wacker believes that it 
can be done in Pittsburgh. But he says 
that financial assistance would have to be 
forthcoming for the concerts, which may 
be made free, the cost not to exceed $300 
for each Sunday concert. It is believed 
that there are sufficient men in Pittsburgh 
of a philanthropic mind, willing to suppori 
such a movement. 

Those who are assisting Mr. De Backer 
in promoting the society are Theodore I. 
Ghyssels, Gustave Henning, Arthur 
Stephen, Carl Muser, Paul Markwort, Will- 
iam H. Pohle, Richard Vater, George Lep- 
pig, Richard Keimitz and others. So far 
as could be learned this society will not 
infringe upon the rights of any other mu- 


sical organization in Pittsburgh. The so 
ciety is expected to be granted a charter 
September 2 ee eS 


Inga Oerner in England 


Lonpon, Aug. 1.—Inga Oerner, the Scan 
dinavian soprano of the Metropolitan Op 
era Company, is spending the Summer at 
Windsor, Eng., after her successful season 
at Covent Garden, She will go on a con- 
cert tour of Norway, Sweden and Den 
mark in September. 





MME. SALTZMAN-STEVENS AT BAYREUTH 


American Soprano Winning Dis- 
tinction as “ Sieglinde ”’ 
and *‘ Kundry”’ 


BAYREUTH, July 15.—Once every two 
years the quiet little town of Bayreuth 
awakes as from sleep and the Festspiel 
haus becomes a hive of human bees—cos 
tumers, wig makers, scene shifters, photog 
raphers, orchestra, singers and conductors 
come and go: an unending 
laughing, jesting, sighing, according to their 
various moods; the biennial Wagnerian 
festival 1s now in the making and for six 
weeks the neighboring cafés as well as the 
entire Wagner Theater are given over t 
rehearsals. In one café we find Dr. Rich 
ter with his orchestra renearsing “Meister 
; opposite we hear the chorus strug- 
g with the final scene from “Gétter 
entering the Festspielhaus, 
on the stage, we find the flower girls’ chorus 
arranged in light silk costumes pirouetting 
From 


prod ession, 


singer 
rlin 


~ 


dammerune”’ 


about a bored looking Parsifa/ 

every room come the strains of the “Ring” 
Siegfried Wagner is everywhere, work 

ing unceasingly with orchestra and chorus 


or laboring over some difficult passage with 
one of his principal singers Then comes 
the General Probe, covering period of ten 
days, when all the works are given in their 
entirety \dmission to thes 
hearsals is only by invitation, but the 
is filled with a quiet, expectant throne 
Some idea of the magnificence of the new 


dre Ss re 


hou 


enery and costumes for Parsifal” may 
be obtained from the statement that m 
than 120,000 marks \\ s expended ror } 
purpose. 

For many years the “Meistersinger” has 
not been given at Bavreuth, and for its 
revival this year, with evervthing new. 


Siegfried Wagner was given a veritable 
ovation by the audience at the Genera 


Probe A sic from the costumes of Evze, 











Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, Who Has the 
Unique Record of Winning Success in 
Five Royal Operas, Knowing Only 
Two Réles—She Has Now Increased 


the Number to Four 
which could n 
there is much to delight the eye in this 
production. 


So much has been written both for and 
against the Bayreuth performances that ir 
is only fair to state that at no other opera 
in the world is such attention paid to the 
work of the choruses; they are well-nigh 
perfection, and with a fine orchestra, under 
such directors as Hans Richter, Michavi 
Balling and Karl Muck, the performances 
must of necessity be of a high order. That 
there is still much to be desired vocatiy 
and histrionically, in many of the prin- 
cipals, it must be admitted; however, we 
find some artists of the first rank, notably 
Walter Soomer, well known to Metropol 
itan audiences, who makes a magnificeni 
Gertrude Rennyson, the American, 
who is winning new laurels: Hans KBreuer, 
an inimitable ime, and Mme. Saltzman 
Stevens, another American who 1s achieving 
marked distinction in the beautiful role of 
Sieglinde, and the difficult one of Kundry 
In the two years which this young artist 
public she has fille 


Il’ otan 


has been before the 
successfully engagements in five Royal Op 
eras. knowing only two roles, Briinn/ild: 
and /solde. to which must now be added 
those she is at present singing at the Wag 
nerian Festival, a record which is probably 
of musical his 


unprecedented in the annals 
[AYLOR 


tory \LARI 


Hammerstein in Berlin and Marienbad 


BERLIN \ug 12 Oscar Hammerstein 
spent a ple of days in Berlin this weel 
n his wav to Marienbad, where he will 


take the cure for a week or ten days He 


et it be distinctls nderstood while her 
hat he was not on a search for singers 
He says he already has enough on his pay 
to supply London with opera for tet 
years Mr 


Hammerstein paid his respects 


to Mme. Patti, who, with er husband 

Baron Cederstrom, was staying at the same 
‘ 

hotel here as the impresario 


\lice Nielsen is making an automobil 


\ 


tour through Southern Europe. 
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THE STILLMAN-KELLEY FELLOWSHIP 


How American Composer Has Been Supplied with Inspiration 
and Opportunity for Work at Western College at Oxford, O. 
The ‘‘ Art-Atmosphere”’ of the Place 








C LEVELAND, Aug. 12.—During the last 

year an Ohio college for women has 
taken a step that is entirely new in the 
musical progress of America. Just a year 


ago Western College, of Oxford, O., of- 





Edgar Stillman-Kelley, the American 
Composer 


fered to Edgar Stillman-Kelley a com 
poser’s fellowship—a unique honor for this 
distinguished American composer, and, in 
conferring it, Western College honored it 
self to a high degree. 

During a recent visit of the writer to the 
home of Edwin Arthur Kraft, the organist, 
at the Cleveland suburb of Gates Mill, Mr. 
Kelley told much of his experience in his 
new and thoroughly congenial surround 
ings. Western College has about two hun 
dred and forty-five students, all doing full 
college work Music has been an elective 
for several years, credit obtained in this 
study counting towards the degree, Miss 
Porter, who is at the head of the music 
department, and who is a warm friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, conceived the idea 
of associating these two distinguished mu 
sicians with the musical life of the college. 
Mrs. Kelley, a pianist of remarkable attain 


ments, was secured for the department of 
piano instruction, and Mr. Kelley's _pres- 
ence was made a certainty by the offering 
of an adequate fellowship, which included 
also the use of a farm cottage, for his own 
peculiar sanctum. This seemed to be the 
most alluring bait which it was possible to 
offer. 

“Imagine,” said Mr. Kelley, “what it has 
meant to me to have a house all to myself, 
to write, to think, to compose. During my 
New York life, and even in Berlin, the only 
hours when | could ‘invite my soul,’ could 
‘hear myself think,’ as the boys say, were 
between ten in the evening and four in the 
morning. During those hours only was it 
quiet enough for me to hear ‘my voices’ 
and to get the orchestral effects in my mind 








Edgar Stillman-Kelley (to the Left) and 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Organist of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, at Mr. 
Kraft’s Home Near Cleveland 


as the pen was put to the paper Chen 
it was of course necessary to sleep in the 
day, and that was difficult. Without proper 

















Where Mr. Stillman-Kelley Lives at Western College, Oxford, O.—Alumne Hall 


rest inspiration was cut off from its needed 
impetus of force and vigor. 

Here Mr. Kelley’s eyes brightened. “But 
in Oxford the day is like the night, peace 
ful, still and undisturbed and better than 
the night, for the light and the color as | 
look through my window, the country 
sights and the ‘sweet sounds of solitude’ 
are in themselves the best of inspiration, 
and they never intrude upon my attention 
unless I ask them to.” 


“My little farm” is what Mr. Kelley calls 
his cottage workshop, which is at some dis 
tance from the college campus. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelley have lived at Peabody Hall, 
where many of the faculty and students re 
side, and each morning he sallies forth for 
the “little farm,” armed with a lunch basket 
prepared by Mrs. Kelley, whose enthusiasm 
for her husband’s work is unbounded. No 
visitors are admitted to share the musi 
cians solitude except upon very special and 
favored occasions, and the simple music 
room, with only its piano and absolutely 
necessary furnishings, betrays the secret of 
its serious occupation. 


Western Col 


Che whole atmosphere of 
There are few 


lege is itself an inspiration. 
similar institutions which much 
charm, so much ‘gemuthlichkeit’ in their 
life The plan of the college menage 1s 
that of Mount Holyoke; that is, the girls 
assume some part of the household duties; 
but all is regulated so that there is no un 
due fatigue, no distraction from the main 
purpose of their residence there, which 1s 
serious study The easy performance of 
“the daily round, the common task,” lends 
just the right background for an enthusi 
astic seizure upon the opportunity for study, 
when the study periods come. The social 
life, also, is of the finest and most elevated 
type. The three large buildings are of art 
istic importance, and the art atmosphere is 
everywhere perceptible. The students and 
members of the faculty gather about Mr 
and Mrs. Kellev in the evening. Mr. Kel 


have so 


ley has an endless fund of anecdote and 
reminiscence of life in Germany, on. the 
Pacific Coast, and in New York. He has 
known every one of note in musical and lit 
erary circles, and has an endless fund of 
humorous gossip. No wonder the girls 
have adopted him as one of their own, and 
that the freshmen class—the class of 1914 
has made him an honorary member! Mr 
Kelley has had a few pupils in theory, and 
seldom has such sympathetic relationship 
existed between the teacher and the taught 
Next Winter, as announced in these col 
umns some weeks ago, he will also have 
classes at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, which is easy of access from Ox 
ford. One does not need to comment upon 
Mr. Kelley’s work at this late day, praised 
as it has been by publishers and critics of 
Germany and America alike The won 
derfully fine piano quintet of Mr. Kelley’s, 
which had a most successful performance 
at the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion this year, deserves to be better known 
by the general music public. This and his 
quartet will, in time, come to their own, for 
they are American in spirit and origin, 
and this is growing to mean that added in 
terest comes to us therefrom 

Mr. Kraft, who was Mr 
while in Cleveland, is the organist and 
choirmaster of ‘Trinity Cathedral He 
studied theory with Mr. Kelley in Germany 
during his years of foreign preparation. 
Mr. Kraft's organ recitals are among the 
prominent musical events of a Cleveland 
Winter, and his programs contain not only 
the greatest of the compositions written for 
organ, but, what is distinctly a boon in a 
city where there 1s none too much orches 
tral music to be heard, he plays a great 
number of the best orchestral works of all 
schools, in organ transcription Che days 
are all too short when Mr. Kraft and Mr. 
Kelley sit down to the piano together or 
when one starts to illustrate a pet theory 
to his friend and listener 


Kelley s he St 


ALICE BRADLE’ 





MME. OLITZKA GIVES 
SEASHORE RECITAL 


Operatic Contralto Again Wins 
Favor in Ocean Grove’s 
Big Auditorium 


Ocean Grove, Aug. 14.—The best song 
recital given here this season and also one 
»1f the best attended was that of Rosa | 
\Wednesday \lme. 


ppeared here several times before and has 


itzka on Olitzka has 


audience 


ecome a ! rite so that eat 


in size and enthusiasm Her 


iT ot , A C 
) I s | ‘ ( od \ 
Pl Mes y | ls { Masse et 
sere é Drdla; |} Spanish D ‘ Rehfeld 
I H s Robt. | zr: Db, ES i lie Rose 
eklag Robt. Fra Der Le Hilda 
( ( I ste. ts 
Wa T ( M 
‘ t \W ebestre Krneslet () 
He s | es, I! L) Pique I's ilk Sh 
\ L¢ N R iT I KS Q 
. g | R Noct e. Seva 
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P is \ Wes \ Miessne 
I rR. | S R 
eT pening ria was greeter wit S 
ylause th if \l é Clit vas pe ed 
resp ne Vit eT re itter + } 
she was reé led several tim es She was 
} j 
n vetter voice than sne Ss eve een an 
sang with an opulence of tone, a breadth 
, } i ny 
stvle and a fineness ; phrasing nd il 
] } | } sx eva TT) < 
ince WNHIcIi marked her as a nsummate 
nusician In her singing of the German 
songs she attained a high standard of in 


terpretation, while the group of Russian 
songs aroused a great interest. 

Perhaps the greatest applause of the 
evening came after her group of songs in 
English. Mme. Olitzka sings with perfect 
enunciation, and this, coupled with her 
artistry and the delight of the audience at 
having songs in its own language, caused 
the singer to get an ovation. Mme. Olitzka 
received many flowers and had to respond 
with encores many times 

Max Jacobs, a young violinist, 
he audience with his mastery of his dit 
ficult imstrument Though this resort 1s 
used to violin playing of the highest class 
Mir. Jacobs succeeded in playing up to the 
standard, which 1s in itself high praise 
\ir. Randegver, pianist, and Clarence Rey 
nolds, organist, themselves with 


m 26° 


surpris¢ d 


cquitted 


Gertrude Rennyson in “Guest” Appear- 
ances as “Elsa” in Germany 


Before coming t America for her first 


season of concerts under the management 
f Kuester & Richardson, Gertrude Ren 
nyson will appear ; guest” at several of 
the important eT ; es in German 
is Elsa in “Lohengrin Since her re 
markable pertormance f this part at Ba 
reut ! ) Miss Rennysot ke 
nm as ( f the i 
vell as histrionica ison she 
gal listing shing ‘ elf at Bavreuth 1n 
the rod t S f Parsita in Walk 
re Her American seaso1 egins wit! 
. ‘ ‘ aret ‘ >} ‘ hia (jr 


Gadski for Cincinnati Festival 


Mme. G is st been engaged as 
leading soloist for the Cincinnati Musical 
Festival take place in Cincinnati during 
the week Ma 1912 


PLAN MINNEAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA'S TOUR 


Twenty Weeks of Concerts in 
Home City and on the Road 
Mapped Out for Season 


Minn., Aug. 14.—The Min 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra will open its 


\I IN NEAPOLI 


ninth season October 20, and it will last 
twenty-three weeks The orchestra will 
wiv twelve | riday evening concerts: 


twentv-one pe MNuUiAT concer;rts on Sunday 


afternoons and s1x young people's mcerts 
on Friday afternoons 
The latter concerts are under the aus 


pices of the new organization recently 


formed by prominent women of the cit) 


conductor, will give 


lescriptive talks on the programs, » the 
wl é ne largel educational 
r the first time in its history, as al 
ready reported in M CAI (AMERICA. the 
T hestra \ € he ird n the } astern 
mitt S] a] concerts ( mcerts are fT he giveti 
in New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland and ‘ 
mbus Wendell Heighton, the manager 
as just returned from the East, where 
e found unusual interest in the Minneap 
lis Or hestra Phe orchestra will als 


appear again in Chicago in a symphon 
deep impres 


on made in that city last March 
The symphony ncert dates in Minneap 


November 
January 12, 26; 


olis are as follows: October 22, 
7; December I, 14, 29; 
‘eb. 9, 23; March 8, 

[he soloists engaged at present are 
Johanna Gadski, Frances \lda, Berta 
Morena, Esther Osborn and George Ham 
lin, singers. 

Miss Osborn is a Minneapolis girl, who 
has been prima-donna in the Royal Opera 
at Stockholm for the past four years 

The pianists will be Rudolph Ganz, Kat! 
arine Goodson and Harold Bauer: violin 
ists, Maud Powell and Albert Spalding 


lee) 


~? 


Che home season wi e followed by 
Spring tour of eleven weeks, which will 
be the longest tour the orchestra has yet 
undertaken The tour is almost booked 
now as all the towns visited on formet 
tours have reque sted return dates, and ip 
plications are coming in daily from other 
ities in the Northwest 

The management has decided t iccept 
the offer from Chicago to play two weeks 
in Ravinia Park, and the first neert will 
be given August 28 

\n important administration change has 
been made this season, Carlo Fischer. wl 
has long been solo ‘cellist f the rchestra 
ecoming istant manage! His work wil! 

t laro \ 4 th the ] i] iffair . t] \? i’ 
Mir b Te T rT) T ré é the t T 
town tours, wv ( ( é 
portant a re vil ra 
ne oan 
{ place in the P 
on will be ne chane “— - 
are f the rchestr ‘ " 
trenc we R , 
+] , ‘ ‘ th 
t e Eastern 

Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West 

be sung in Alexandria and Cairo, Egypt, 


next Winter 





MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


August 19, IQII. 








ALMA GLUCK AS A “ FARMERETTE” 








Raising Eggs and Garden Truck at Her Summer Home on Lake 
George—Her Early Season Engagements 








AKE GEORGE, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Nest- 
ling among the trees at the foot of 
Prospect Mountain, at the head of Lake 
George, is a pretty little cottage of the 
bungalow type, the Summer home of Alma 
Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, whom some critic appropriately has 
called “the new Sembrich.” Mme. Gluck 
is as much in love with Lake George and 
her beautiful and restful surroundings as 
the residents of the little village appear to 
be enamored of the charming singer. When 
the MusicaAL AMERICA representative asked 
the young woman behind the counter in 
the village store and post office if she knew 
Mme. Gluck, and where her house was lo- 
cated, the enthusiastic reply was, “Oh, yes, 
up the main street, then up the road to- 
ward the woods,” and so on, with the 
added information that “she just went up 
the street,” and “oh, yes, everybody knows 
her around here, and she’s perfectly lovely. 
We hear her practising every day—and my, 
but she can sing!” 

Wending his way up the main street 
and then along the dusty road “up towards 
the woods,” the Musicar AMERICA mar 
was several times more directed to the 
place he was seeking, and always with en 
thusiastic expressions of adoration for the 
lovely dark-eyed prima donna who has ef 
fectually captured the neighborhood; tor 
always, when she practises the songs and 
arias with which she will delight her con- 
cert and operatic audiences the coming sea- 
son, “the woods are full” of listeners. It 
is not a pretentious, but a very pretty, com- 
fortable and homelike cottage in which 
Mme. Gluck, with her little daughter, Abi- 
gail, who looks like her mother and is as 
pretty as a picture, and her accompanist, 
are spending the Summer months in genuine 
“rural felicity.” The singer took delight 
in showing her caller about the garden, in 
which potatoes, beans, corn and other veg- 
etables were seen to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, and then out to the chicken yard, 
where she exhibited her noultry collection 
with pride. Then she invited inspection of 
the coop to “see if there are any eggs.” 
There were—four of them. Mme. Gluck 
found three, then shooed an indignant biddy 
from her nest and gathered in another. 

“T call these my ‘musical eggs,’” she said. 
“You see, these we save for eating pur- 
poses, as those we buy are good enough 
to cook with; so I mark each one of these 
with a treble clef, and my cook dare not 
use them for any purpose except eating— 
and, honestly, I never tasted real eggs be- 
fore!” 

Having just received a number of new 
phonograph records of her own voice, Mme. 
Gluck then invited her caller to hear them, 
explaining ‘that she couldn’t sing for him 
herself, as she had so recéntly had her din- 
ner. The records were fine, and were 
listened to with pleasure, but were not 
equal to a song from the lips of the 
singer herself, so she kindly relented, 
and, standing by the grand piano in 
the little room that looked out upon 
the trees, with the waters of the beautiful 
lake glimmering not very far away, she 
sang, with as much enthusiasm and bril- 
liancy as if before a vast audience in the 


Metropolitan Opera House, Mimi's plain- 
tive “Addio” from the third act of “La 
Bohéme.” I never heard it better sung. 


After another month at “the lake,” the 
singer will enter upon a long and busy 
season, beginning with four or five weeks 
of concert giving. She will sing with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, October 21 and 22, 
following an engagement with the Boston 
Symphony, and will then appear at the 
Maine Music Festival, at Bangor, and go 
as far West as Milwaukee, singing in many 
cities and concluding with a song recital 
in New York before beginning her engage- 
ment with the opera company. 

ArTHUR L. TuBBs. 











American Opera Singer Spends Her 
Summer Motoring in New England 








Beatrice Wheeler, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal Opera in Madrid, Spain 


AFFREY, N. H., Aug. 14.—Among the 

charming country homes nestled among 
the trees at the foot of Mt. 
one of the most picturesque and artistic is 
that occupied this season by Beatrice 
Wheeler, mezzo-soprano, who has _ been 
singing for several years in opera in Europe 
and who came to America for the Sum 
mer after the close of the Royal Opera in 
Madrid, Spain. She is an ardent lover of 
motoring and adds to her many accomplish 
ments that of being an expert driver. In 
the snapshot she is seen at the wheel of 
one of her cars in which she has driven 
many hundreds of miles through thei 
mountains of New Hampshire. 

Miss Wheeler sang several numbers at 
an informal reception at the home of Miss 
Eaton, one afternoon last week, and 
charmed an audience made up of society 
people. Her selections included “I! bacio,” 
Arditi; “Il segreto,” Orsini, “Lucrezia 


Monadnock, 


Borgia,” “Salute O Cavalier,” from “The 
tluguenots,” and several encores. Miss 
Wheeler excels in the desirable qualities in 
a mezzo-soprano voice. Hers is a voice of 
wide range and of distinguishing purity and 
beauty. In coloratura passages she pos- 
sesses the equipment of the finished artist. 
She is an American girl and with qualifica- 
tions such as are hers she should be sing- 
ing in opera in her own country. 

Miss Wheeler has been re-engaged, how- 
ever, for another season at the Royal Op- 
era in Madrid, and she sails for Europe 
this week to prepare for the season. Her 
repertoire will include four of the Wag- 
ner operas, “Rheingold,” “Walkiire,” “Gét- 
terdammerung” and “Siegfried,” and she 
will also probably appear in “Gioconda” 
and “Faust,” in which she sang last season, 
and_in operas in which she has not before 
appeared in Madrid, including “Lucrezia 
3orgia,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Les Hugue- 


nots” and “Trovatore.” DD. Ea Ee 





H. R. Humphries at “Musicolony” 


H. R. Humphries, director of the Banks 
Glee Club, an old choral society of New 
York City, composed of bank employees, 
is now a resident of Musicolony, the Sum- 
mer resort founded by Dr. Franklin Law- 
son on the Rhode Island shore. 


Elizabeth Rebekah Speer, mezzo con 
tralto, director of Pilgrim Congregational 
Choir and: successful in piano and voice 
classes in Pueblo, Col., has been giving a 
number of recitals in California cities this 
Summer. 




















ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


will resume his piano instruction on 


SEPTEMBER 25th 


At 792 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 














Seventh Week of Schenck Concerts 


The seventh week of “Pop” concerts by 
Elliot Schenck’s orchestra on the roof of 
the Century Theater, New York, began last 
Sunday with a program made up of the 
most popular numbers from the programs 
of the preceding week. Another program 
of Grieg music was given Monday night 
and the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony 
was repeated Tuesday night. Dance music 
was given Wednesday. Thursday was re- 
served for Wagner music and a program 
of particular interest to piano students was 
announced for Friday. The most popular 
compositions of the Vienna waltz com- 
poser, Johann Strauss, were programmed 
for Saturday night, August 19. The sea- 
son, which has been even more successful 
than its originators had dared to hope, with 
the audiences constantly increasing in size, 
will be brought to a close after two more 
weeks. 





Walter Spry, the Chicago educator, has 
returned to that city from a month at 
Trout Lake. Wis., where he has heen catch 
ing the 


gamev muskalonge 


MARINE BAND GIVES 
SEASHORE CONCERTS 


Director Santelmann and His 
Organization Cordially Received 
at Ocean Grove 


OcEAN Grove, Aug. 14.—The United 
States Marine Band made two appearances 
here to-day. The evening concert was at- 
tended by an audience that rivaled the size 
of that which heard the “Messiah” on 
August 5. The program follows: 

Overture—“Tannhauser,” Wagner; Reverie, 
Leybach; Cornet Solo—King Carnival, Kryll, 
Arthur S. Whitcomb; “Invitation to the Dance,”’ 
Weber-Weingartner (transcribed for Military 
Band by W. H. Santelmann); Grand Scenes 
“Otello,”’ Verdi; Contralto Solo—‘‘Flower Song” 
from Faust, Gounod, Flora Hardie; Clarinet Solo 
—‘Dei Puritani,” Bassi, Jacques L. Vanpoucke; 
Entrance of the Gods in Walhalla from _ the 
“Rheingold,” Wagner; March—‘Sempet Fidelis,’ 
Sousa. 

The band played the entire program in 
excellent fashion and received enthusiastic 
applause after each number. Arthur S. 
Whitcomb, cornetist, played his solo with 
brilliant effect, exhibiting a fine command 
of technic and a smooth tone. For an en- 
core he gave Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” 
with Clarence Reynolds at the organ. It 
was a rising ocean of sound that thrilled 
the audience, and the applause that greeted 
him was enormous. He was compelled to 
add another extra. 

Miss Hardie sang the “Flower Song” 
from “Faust” with much beauty of voice 
and good interpretation and was received 
with considerable enthusiasm. In the organ 
accompaniment, Mr. Reynolds showed his 
rare ability to use the organ in a purely 
orchestral way, supplying a perfect back- 
ground for the voice. An encore was de- 
manded and Miss Hardie gave “Annie 
Laurie” with fine expression and tone. 

Possibly the most applauded numbers 
were the “Tannhaduser” overture, “The 
Lost Chord,” and the “Entrance of the 
Gods into Walhalla.” Encores were nu- 
merous and the concerts were enjoyed by 
all who were present. 

The afternoon program, which was one 
of lighter caliber, contained compositions 
by Lassen, Elgar, Wagner, Santelmann, 
Donizetti and others and presented George 
O. Frey in a euphonium solo and the Cri- 
terion Male Quartet. The latter, Messrs. 
Carré, Reuch, Wield and Chalmers, scored 
heavily in Van de Water’s “Sunset” and 
had to respond to an encore. Lieutenant 
Santelmann conducted in his usual skilful 
manner A. W. K. 





Orchestral Music for Ten Cents 


Ross Jungnickel is to be the conductor 
of the Commonwealth Symphony Orchestra 
which is to give concerts of the best music 
“for the masses” at the Sixty-ninth Regi 
ment Armory, New York, beginning Sep- 
tember 17. The orchestra is to consist of 
sixty men and there will be soloists. The 
armory accommodates 8,000 persons. Mem- 
bers of the Wage Earner’s Theater League 
and school children will be admitted for 
ten cents each and the general public will 
have to pay 25 and 50 cents. Membership 
in the league is open to workingmen and 
women and their families at only ten cents 
each annually. Julius Hopp is in charge of 
the enterprise 


Jules Falk Soloist at Atlantic City 


Attantic City, N. J., Aug. 14.—Jules 
Falk, the violinist, who recently returned 
from a European concert tour, played the 
paraphrase of [Valther’s “Prize Song,” an 
Andante Religioso, from Mendelssohn, and 
Hubay’s “Gypsy Airs,” as well as the ob 
bligato for Gounod’s “Ave Maria” for Jan: 

bercrombie, soprano, of New York, and 
William Sylvanus Thunder, pianist, at th« 
Steel Pier concert. August 6, with the Mar 
tini Symphony Orchestra 














MR. AND MRS. 


CLARENCE EDDY 


will make a 


Tour of the United States 
IN ORGAN AND SONG RECITALS 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1911-12 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d St., New York 


Personal Address, 330 West End Ave., New York 
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| CHURCH MUSIC COMMITTEES DENOUNCED BY ORGANISTS 
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Reading from Left to Right: 





Myron C. Ballou, of Providence, R. L.; 


Charles T. 


: Ives, of Montclair; Arthur H. Turner, of Springfield, Mass.; Clarence Eddy, of 
4 New York; Orwin Allison Morse, of Sioux City, Ia.; Dr. William A. Wolf, of 
} Lancaster, and Mark Andrews, of Montclair; Rafael Navarro and Charles S. 


Homer N. Bartlett, of New York 
[Continued from page 1] 


Van Mark Andrews, Dr. J. 
i Christopher Marks, Nicholas de Vore, Kev. 
Scott Kidder, Myron C. Ballou, James 
Pearce and Nettie Osborne Crane. The 
: banquet and the convention came to a close 





Hoose, 


; with all joining hands around the great 
tables during the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Next Convention at Ocean Grove 

At Thursday's business meeting a res 

olution appointing the convention for next 


: year again at Ocean Grove during the first 
week in August, with one session.daily at 
9:30 A. M., was also unanimously passed. 

; The discussion of the recent demands of 
ae the Musicians’ Union discriminating against 
the organists with the possible intention of 
forcing them to become members of the 
Union, resulted in a vote instructing the 
executive committee to take up the ques 
tion with the Union and assure them that 
the organist, while willing to be recognized 
by the Union, does not intend to be forced 
into its membership on a which is 
directly opposed to the ideals upon which 
this association is founded 

The necessity of a further fund for car 
rying on the work of the association, in 
addition to its regular income, resulted in 
the passing of the following resolution 


basis 


Resolved, That this Convention, representing 
the National .\ssociat Organists, hereby 
requests each member wherevel po ble to give 

| one recital or concert during the coming Winter 
tor the benefit f the national ‘“‘orga ition Tf ge 

With this fund it is aimed, among other 
things, to arrange a gathering of organists 
in every town which President [Eddy visits 
in his coming tour, to meet Mr. Eddy and 


work of the asso 
gained 


inevery 


be told by him of the 
t lation ind the advantages to be 
through local councils of organists 

ty 


Nation-wide Scope of the Work 


ommittee was also 


tructed to take up the matter of Stat 
presidents in every State and announc: 
their appointments in the musical and daily 


The execut 


press 

[The morning opened with an announce 
ment which was received with great regret 
that J. J. McClellan, organist of the Mor 
mon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, had been 
detained in Detroit for nearly a week by 
severe illness and had finally to return to his 


home without completing his journey to the 
onvention \ vote of sympathy and re 
gret was passed unanimously. His paper on 
vq Program Building for the Masses” was 
read by the Rev. Scott Kidder. The prep 
rati f programs for organ recitals cal 
ted to attract and hold the interest ot 
the public is one of the most serious prol 
ems confronting the organist to-day, and 
Mr. McClellan’s paper explained many of 
the methods which he had followed in Salt 


7 
Lake, and to whi due in 


undoubtedly 


large measure the great success he has 
ichieved in his field [The results of his 
vears of pioneering there when reduced t 


tatistics is an astonishing revelation 


Free Organ Recitals Condemned 


Che convent st s unalterably op 

7 sed to the free recital Chis was em 

‘ hasized time and again. Of course such 

j recitals as those at the Salt Lake Tab 
ernacle and the New York City College 


ire not included under this head, for al 


though they are free to the public, through 
endowment or otherwise, the organist is 


Yerbury, of Brooklyn; Herbert Brown, of the Austin Organ Company, and 


paid a salary tor that express purpose 
That people will listen to organ recitals and 
will pay for them is amply proven by th 
large attendances which have greeted Mr 
Eddy everywhere. Even in Ocean Grove, 
where organ recitals are a daily feature, 
his opening recital brought 6,000 people to 


the Auditorium. The rule seems to hola 
good in organ recitals as in most every 
thing else—that the public appreciates 
everything in about the proportion they 


have to pay for it, and it seems that the 
organist is just beginning to find it out 
Perhaps he will soon cease to implore the 
public to attend his free recitals and de 
vote his efforts to the improvement rather 
than the display of his virtuosoship 





National 


From Left to Right: ' ate 
Secretary; Tali Esen Morgan, National Superintendent; Dr. William A. Wolf, 


of Lancaster; Rev. A. E. Ballard, President of the Ocean Grove Association; 
Rafael Navarro, Nettie O. Crane, of Maryland; Mark Andrews, Vice-President; 
Homer N. Bartlett, Retiring President, and Mrs. Bruce Keatens 


Members of the 


Mr. Edd series of six recitals was 
followed by a seri y Mark Andrews, 
who has been popular with Ocean Grove 
audiences in previous years His Satu! 
day afternoon program was an all-Wagnet 
ne, including the ‘Mar ’ and the “Ev« 
ning Star” Song from “lannhauser, the 
Good Friday Spell’ fror Parsit he 
Liebstod” from “Tristan und Isolde 
the Prelude t the Third Act ol Lohen 
grin.” Mr. Andrews was specially happ 
in the “Good Friday Spell,” in which he mad 
splendid the resources of his instt 
nent le was assisted by Jessi ntez 
é V ré inist, WI ivé iL 
f the Third Suite ; J ! t 
Janse | igafit I \ l¢ \ re 

et with a vet is I ption it 
the convention, playing as One OT her 

es a Serenade by Nicholas de Vor 

The perf e of the “Messial 

e coml roruses nul el i 5 
and the 5 yhony Orchest f New Yorl 
vas one of the st te ) er given 
under the direct l Esen Morg 
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A Musical Group at the Hotel Arlington—Reading from Left to Right, Seated: Mrs. 


Charles A. Frank, Soprano; 
Mark Andrews. Standing: 


Albert Pieczoncka, 
Nicholas de Vore, 


Pianist and Composer, and 
Mrs. Mark Andrews, Harry 


Wieting, Mark Andrews, Jr., and Sister Audrey, Rosalie Wirthlin, Harriet Ware, 
Mrs. Nicholas de Vore and Homer N. Bartlett 


\s told in Musica AMERICA last week, 
the soloists were Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; George Carre, 


tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. Miss 
Wirthlin, of New York, who is new to 
weean Grove audiences, was well received 


and « pecially in the “He Was Despised” 
showed a large, resonant voice of splendid 
quality, which she used with warmth ot 
feeling and.commendable musicianship. 

\ paper by Arthur H. Turner, of Spring 


field. Mass.. on “The Quartet Choir,” dwelt 
especially upon the necessity of so planning 
the music that it becomes an integral part 
of e service and not merely an “attrac 
tion His paper evoked considerable dis 


participated in by Dr. Wolt, ot 


ussion, 





Executive Committee at the Organists’ Convention— 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Chairman; Nicholas de Vore, 


Lancastel Walter Gale of New York 
City, Nettie Osborne Crane of Baltimore, 
and othe 
The pape f Dr. William A. Wolf, 
hich follow: dealt with the contribu- 
n of the Moravian Church to the early 
otestant mus! [It was illustrated by a 
number of old Moravian chorales played 
n the organ by Mark Andrews. The ma- 
\ he Ol nists seemed to feel that 
represented almost the ideal of church 
IC, ntrasted with certain elements 
¥f the gospel hymn, such as in previous 
liscussions had _ been mdemned. Dr. 
Wolf, in hi vor] ith the Moravian 
h is fr ( h of this tradi 
tional liturgy so long d sregarded, and the 
popt which he has achieved in 
] an I evidence of the hold 
its purest form can gain 
Phe losing pape f the morning on 
The Development of the Organ,” by Henry 
S. Fry. of Philadelphia, Ofganist of “11 
M | Chapel, and one of the 


officers of the American Orgar Players’ 
Club, was well received. 
The Ethical Conference 


he Wednesday morning session, which 
was devoted to an ethical conference, was 
one oi great interest and enthusiasm. Dr. 
J. Christopher . Marks, organist of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York 
City, and chairman of the national execu 
tive committee, gave an address on “Frat 
ernity among Musicians,” in which he em- 
phasized strongly the necessity of foster- 
ing a spirit of brotherhood throughout the 
ranks of the profession and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the welfare of each 
individual is in reality the welfare of the 
whole body. 

Previous to the address on “The Trend 
foward Organization Among Musicians,” 
by Nicholas de Vore, of Brooklyn, who is 
the organist of Unity Church and is also 
the newly elected national secretary of the 
a number of sketches were read 
regarding the different organizations al- 
ready existing throughout the country. For 
example, Talr Esen Morgan spoke for the 
\lusicians’ Club of New York; Dr. Marks, 
for St. Wilfred’s Club; Mr. Fry, for the 
\merican Organ Players’ Club; Mr. Gale, 
for the American Guild of Organists, and 
communications were read from Hubert 
de G. Main, of the Clef Club of New York, 
the Bohemians of California, the Bohemian 
Club of New York, Bernhard Listemann 
of the American Guild of Violinists of Chi- 
cago, and Walter L. Bogert of the Frater- 
nal Association of Musicians of New York 
\lr. de Vore, in his address which followed, 
laid special upon the changes 
which had been wrought in other profes 
through organization and the means 
by which the Association of Organists can 
accomplish similar results. He outlined 
the distinction between a trade union which 
gains its results through what may be 
termed coercion and an association which 
strives to attain its through the edu- 
cation of the individual and the 
recognition of unwritten laws based on 
justice, 

A resolution was unanimously passed ex- 
pressing the thanks of the convention to 
MusicaAL AMERICA and to the press of the 
ountry generally for their courteous and 
ible support of the convention 
of the features which contr 
the interest of the meeting was the 
exhibit of the publishing repre 
sented by E. A. Gunther for Arthur P. 
Schmidt. George oeixes for Ri rdi & Co., 


association, 


emphasis 


sions 


nds 


conscience 


ibuted to 
music 


Une 


nouses, 


l. M. Priaulx and Mr. Olfero for C. H 
Ditson & Co., Tracy Budington for the 
William Maxwell Music Co., and C. A 
Keller and Miss Rose for Lorenz & Co 
Other houses sent samples and catalogues 
r distribution. N. De.V 


Mrs. Heckscher’s Composition Played at 
Willow Grove Concerts 


Jota Aragonaise,’ from Mrs. ‘ 
este Heckscher’s “Dances f the Py 
( Vas a !I tur weel r the 
ral oncert nduct y «6OWs 

Leps at Wi Gi é te of da 
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Marguerite Lemon 


TRIUMPHS IN ITALY 


A few opinions of the unanimously favorable Roman 
press on the occasion of her first appearance as 
NEDDA in ‘‘ Pagliacci.’’ 


“As Nedda, in ‘I Pagliacci,’ Miss Marguerite Lémon received the heartiest ap 
plause, especially after the grand aria, which she was obliged to repeat. [ler very 
beautiful and flexible voice, and her exquisite art aroused sincere enthusiasm.’— 


( Translation.) // Messagero. 


“At the Nazionale yesterday evening was given a new edition of ‘Pagliacci,’ with 
Miss Marguerite Lémon, who interpreted the role of Nedda with exquisite art and 
a perfect voice most delightfully. Mlle. Lémon repeated, after insistent applause, the 


aria of the first act.’—Corriere d'/talia. 


“The part of Nedda in ‘Pagliacci’ was interpreted with exquisite art and senti- 
ment by Miss Marguerite Lémon who was heartily applauded, and was obliged to re 


peat the aria of the first act.’—La Vita. 


“In the role of Nedda we admired Marguerite Lémon, an artist known in the 
German and North American theaters, gifted with a beautiful, interesting stage pres 
ence, a most sympathetic, resonant and flexible voice. She received such insistent 


and vigorous applause that she was forced to repeat her aria.”—Kivista Teatrale Melo 





drammatica. 


Marguerite Lemon as ‘‘ Santuzza’”’ “As Nedda in ‘I Pagliacci’ she well merited the unusual and unanimous applause 
of the press and public. The press has been unanimous in a hymn of praise for the 
beautiful and charming American, and recognized the exquisiteness of her singing 


and efficacy of her interpretation.”’—Orfeo, July 2. 
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The Skidmore School of Arts 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF ITS NEW 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALFRED HALLAM, Director 








Piano 

MR. ERNEST BAYNE MANNING RESIDENT FACULTY Voice, MR. T. AUSTIN BALL 

MRs GEORGE SCOTT HUNTER Violin, MR. MAX SHAPIRO 
Theory and Organ Ensemble, Sight Singing and Public School Music 


MR. GEORGE SCOTT HUNTER MR. ALFRED HALLAM 




















HE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC is new throughout, has its own auditorium for concerts and 
recitals, is modern in its equipment, and its dormitories and boarding arrangements exceptional. 
Room is provided for 200 or more resident students. A gymnasium, a resident nurse and physi- 
Cian are provided for students. Courses in academic studies are provided for and required of 

music students. The entire cost of tuition and living for four terms of ten weeks each will not exceed $425. 

Classes begin September 11, but students should enroll before that time. 





For Catalog of the Conservatory address 


The Skidmore School of Arts Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Or MR. ALFRED HALLAM, Saratoga, N. Y., or Chautauqua, N. Y., during August 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

An interesting circular came my way the 
other day. It advertised A. Van Den 
Kerckhoven, dealer in “sheet music, music 
books, cut flowers and potted plants, post 
cards, cigars and tobacco, fire insurance a 
specialty, and also the McKinley edition 
of ten cent music a specialty.” 

That looks rather wild at first glance, 
but the more I study it, the more it appears 
that there is a logical connection between 
these various things. Music would seem to 
be the chief commodity dispensed by Mr. 
Van Den Kerckhoven, so that that is prob- 
ably the basis of his trade. The cut flowers 
are probably for composers of vaudeville 
songs to put in their buttonholes when they 
go to call on managers to get their songs 
introduced, so that they will produce an 
artistic impression and give an air of pros 
perity. The potted plants are undoubtedly 
for composers’ studios, to provide the city 
bound composer with some of nature’s in 
spiration, otherwise denied to him in the 
region of “tin pan alley.” Still more effi 
cacious in this respect are the cigars and 
tobacco, which have a high reputation as 
an inspirer of poets and composers. You 
will remember that Tennyson said that it 
cost him eight pipes and six brandy-and 
sodas to write a certain little poem of 
four stanzas. The post cards are for com 
posers to send to the musical journals, an 
nouncing the completion of masterworks, 
in the hope that the journals will reproduce 
them for the benefit of their readers. Such 
measures are very necessary to gain fame 
nowadays. The fire insurance 1s a most 
necessary thing for composers who are in 
danger of spontaneous combustion from 
an excess of inspiration. \ltogether, | 
think Mr. Van Den Kerckhoven is a rather 
clever man to combine all these correlated 
kinds of business making so strong an at 
peal to composers. I am only doubting the 
advisability of trying to establish any bus 
iness whatsoever on the basis of an appeal 
to composers—at least any credit business 

> 2.2 

I saw a piece of news the other day about 
a bird that has been taking an interest in 
the concerts of Pryor’s band at Asbury 
Park. The bird became a regular visitor 
to the concerts, adopting for its place of 
observation various sections of primeval 
forest constituting the headgear of ladies 
in the audience. In such resting places the 
bird found itself quite at home. It seems 
that the bird chirped with delight at the 
conclusion of Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song,” but beat a hasty retreat on the pet 
formance of Wagner's music. The person 
who wrote of the incident argued from this 
that the bird did not like Wagner, and tn 
sinuated, in a way, that Wagner was some 
what off the track as a composer, being so 
far from nature as to be incapable of ap 
pealing to a bird, who must, from the nat 
ural standpoint, be the first arbiter in mat 
ters of music. 

I do not see it exactly that way. It 1s 
quite psossible that the bird was displeased 
with Pryor’s manner of interpreting Wag 
ner, or perhaps he played the Bird Song 


] 


from “Siegfried.” and the bird visitor 
finding itself outdone, at once retired, One 
must be scientific in his observations \ny 
one of a number of explanations may lb 
the true one for a given phenomenon. One 
must be on his guard against the crud 
guesses of nature fakirs 


The thing that is concerning me just now 
is the problem that is being worked out by 
Professor Imbert, of Paris. He h 
studying the 
ured out mathematical curves which dem 
strate the exact amount of pay to which a 
laborer is entitled in order to support him 
self properly in the kind of work which he 
does. This involves the figuring of the 
amount of physical labor done, the amount 
of food necessary to be consumed to pro 
duce that labor, the cost of clothes and 


working classes and has he 


lodgings, and certain other elements, The 
professor is thus able to construct charts 
showing at a glance precisely what wages 
are due a workingman to support him. 
The method is said to be scientific and rig 
idly impartial, and we are told that it 1s 
yet in its infancy. The professor demon 
strated the value of his method by settling 
a strike with perfect satisfaction to both 
sides. 

| foresee something in this of profound 
interest to musicians. So far the professor 
is apparently only calculating the necessary 
remuneration of physical labor, but as the 
science is in its infancy it is bound to be 
projected to the sphere of mental activity. 
Composers, as I insinuated a few minutes 
ago, make a very poor showing as captains 
of industry. In fact, they don’t often make 
a living as composers. By this new method, 
however, | am certain that it can be figured 
out exactly what they need for their sup 
port, and when this is settled the com 
posers millenium will have arrived. The 
system should work out greatly to the ad 
vantage of the composer, for it would be 
necessary to take into account the partic 
ularly rare and expensive food which he 
requires for his sensitive palate, and the 
lofty nature of the society in which his 
mental attainments entitle him to move 
It is now necessary to wear yellow. silk 
robes when composing, in order to get the 
requisite inspiration. Scientists are already 
inventing machines which weigh the quan 
tity of mental output Still, with most 
composers this would not weigh much 
against the other considerations. All thes« 
things together should bring the necessary 
amount of money for the composer up to at 
least $10,000 a year, on which, I think, a 
composer ought to be able to worry along 

The only thing that is troubling me 1s 
that | don’t see just who is going to pay 
it. Do you? If you do let me know, 

Incidentally | think [| will work out on 
this basis a mathematical curve showing 
what Mephisto himself ought to be paid 
Some souls are naturally so good that it 
takes the most arduous labor to corrupt 
them. The necessary remuneration for the 
composer isn’t a postage stamp on what 
yvour Mephisto ought to receive 

x x 

Since we are on philosophical and psy 
chological questions, let us consider for a 
moment this question that has recently been 
brought up about noise-making being an in 
born desire of man and one which can 
never be eradicated. It is said that to 
make a noise may be one of the means by 
which man proves his consciousness of his 
own existence lo. me this 1s not a ques 
tion, but a conclusion, It is 
through his senses and the exercise of his 


fi rrevgone 


will in appealing to his senses and those 
of his fellow men that a man 1s conscious 
of his existence. Nothing is handier ot 
easier to do than to make a nois« To be 
come conscious of one’s existence by dining 


lobsters and champagne 


upon requires 
means, which a man may not have. It 1s 
the same with many other things that ap 
peal to his senses. But any time that a 


man wants to feel the glorious conscious 
ness of his own existence he can make a 
noise without having a cent in his pocket 
With some this takes the form of yelling 
and screeching, with others of whistling ot 
singing—others, more controlled andr 
fined, who are not so anxious tor instan 
taneous results, may work out this desire 
in composing a symphony which they may 
not be able to hear until a considerable 
apse (You pee. l am 


1 
| 


space of time has « 
speaking of Americans. ) 
The interesting thing about this 1s, that 


the kind of noise a man makes 1s a test! 
mony of the kind of consciousness which 
he possess Tf le unds a ‘barbar1 
vp n ‘ nee that Ins NmsciouUs 
ness j hat of a barbaria lf he sings 
the popular songs of the d you know 
the same thing. If we hear a man whistling 
\iende ssohn we kn vy that he aS ail ithe 
feeble and insipid } ness lf Wag 
ner, or Tschaikowsl we know at one 
that his nsciousness amounts to some 
thing \nd s t] gh all the possible 
kinds of noise that a man can make 
The kind of sounds produced by man 
therefore hecome a much more extensive 
and accurate means of estimating the plane 
pon whicl man ha nsciousness thar 
the ps ! gist parent have realized 
ip t é resent tin lf sh t 
nake | oTress, heref ré I t | ng na 
ard R ( f understandin anki! 
listen ft he kin t noise en kee 
eth kn ings about 
the t T re ( Suse tec erore \ . 
I I yet tina tne Kin rn sc y 1 
e at al time Sa vt ( Va n regard 
th, haractet ' vy scious 
es is pr tinctive apprecia 
‘ , , t? ‘ ‘ r ‘ eT 7 
ell silence wold 
This thing is i d 
il t r in I t cl ta QZ d 
leal I ten I et e | ‘ saw it pr 
sed as rai [ ps g Did you 
ever stop think of the rious thing that 
happens within you when you through 
the inward contortions necessary imitate 


the kind of sound some other person makes 
in speaking, or the sounds which animals 
make? You have to be an actor, you have 
to think what the other person’s conscious- 
ness is like, and try to get into it, in order 
to imitate the kind of sound that that person 
would make. I have often tried to grasp 
just what the consciousness of an animal 
is like through the sound of its voice. Who 
is there who has not imitated the mooing 
of a cow? You have probably done this 
yourself, but did you ever stop to think 
that in doing it you had, perforce, to make 
your consciousness, at the moment, as 
nearly as possible like that which you sup 
pose a cow's consciousness to be? You 
have to exclude, from the sounds you make, 
everything savoring of sophistication, of 
command, of aspiration, in short, you have 
to eliminate from your consciousness 
everything except that which desires to 
express itself tonally in the pathetically 
plaintive and stupid sound which you hear 
from the cow. The cow moos to gain, un- 
thinkingly, if you will, the satisfaction of 
becoming aware that it 1s a conscious being. 
\ man singing a song for his own pleasure 
is doing precisely the same thing. He is 
simply a cow on a higher plane, or a jackass 
or a monkey, as the case may be. 

The arts of imitation and caricature are 
based upon the same thing. The composer 
who copies the technical tricks of another 
composer does not come off so success 
fully as the one who, while perhaps not 
giving so many blatant evidences of his 
knowledge of the other man’s style, gets 
inside his consciousness and reveals his 
understanding of him by a subtle phrase 
or two, which proves that he has really 
grasped what the other man’s conscious 
ness 1s. 

So with caricature. It is, at its deepest, 
not so much the exaggeration of mere 
peculiarities of feature, as of the exaggera 
tion of elements of character—that is, of 
that person’s particular kind of conscious 
ness, 

Don’t vou think this 1s a very promising 
field of investigation for the psychologist ? 
That great work on the psychology of mu 
sic which is yet to be could well afford to 
have several chapters on the subject. 

lor practical use the moral of it all 1s, 
he careful of the kind of noise you make, 
whether on the street or on the concert 
platform, and be more observing in regard 
to the kind of noise other people make. 
You will thus tind yourself advancing rap 
idly in the understanding of man, which 
is, of course, the chief aim of our existence 
We have all heard of a man making a 
noise like a hard boiled egg or an oyster. 
We were requested ourselves to make such 
noises when we were initiated into our col 
lege fraternity. Be careful, however, that 
that is not the kind of a noise you make in 
the course of your daily activities 

k + + 

By the way, when | saw that picture of 
Reinald Werrenrath in swimming in one 
of vour recent issues | thought for a mo 
ment that you had abandoned music and 
had started an art journal by reproducing 
a painting by Sorolla. Do you catch the 
similarity lt is a splendid testimony to 
the photographic quality of the art of the 


brilliant Spaniard who set all New York 
a-gaping a year OF SO ago, 
* * > 
What do you think I saw in a window 
the other day This extraordinary leg 
end: “A good square piano for $25.” What 


do vou think of that for a contradiction in 
terms 


| always did think that organ playing 
ed to very bad results. Young people who 
are addicted to it and who might in the 
ourse of time become real musicians be 
organists, or even worse. It 


] 


ome, instead 
vas only just the other day that I read of 
a young woman only twenty-four years old, 
down in Maine, who was an accomplished 
irganist She disappeared, and in_ the 


course of several days was found in the 

top of a tree with some of her clothing 

discarded This makes me more than ever 
+] 


mistrustful of the organ 

[| saw in your paper recently the headline, 
‘Delusions of Musical Madmen.” I pre 
sume this must have been a review of a 
biographical dictionary of organists. 


Miss Longfellow, who was present at 
the recent Welsh National Kisteddfod at 
Carmarthen, found the voices of Welsh 
children sweet and full of poetry and con 
trasting agreeably with the voices of Amer- 
ican children which she says are harsh and 
shrill. It is a sad outlook in America for 
the singing voice of the masses, where we 
have the American eagle for a singing 
teacher. The Welsh national bird is prob 
ably the dove. 


Has it struck you how the names of 
\merican operas are trending? There is 
Herbert with his “Natoma,” Parker with 
his “Mona,” and now comes Cadman with 
his “Daoma.” What do you think of this 


riot of o's and a's? Is there some sub 
terranean relation between these vowels 
and the American character? Is America 


ultimately to make itself aware of its con 
sciousness through uttering o’s and a’s? It 
certainly looks so. We will probably 
shortly have an opera “Tacoma” and 
another “Oklahoma.” I think | will call 
mine “Totoma,” which you will see is a 
clever rearrangement of the letters of the 
word tomato. Am I mistaken in thinking 
that this article of food was derived from 
the Indians? Anyway, | think that it will 
make an excellent name for an opera, if 
one is to keep in the style. It reminds 
one of the epidemic of names which spread 
through the Middle West some time ago 
and produced the towns of Kokomo, Keo 
kuk and Kankakee. Why not use these to 
start an operatic Opposition to the “omas” ? 
Your 


\IEPHISTO 
INCREASES HIS REPERTOIRE 


Ashley Ropps Now Ready to Sing in 
Fifteen Oratorios 


\shley Ropps, the baritone, who recently 
appeared with success with Mme. Nordica 
in Providence, R. |., has taken advantage 
of the dull Summer season to add to his 
already extensive 
repertoire of ora 


torios. With the 
three new roles 
which he has 


learned he is now 
ready to sing fif 
teen oratorios on a 
moment's notice. 
llis repertoire in 
cludes the ‘Mes 
siah,”’ “Saint Paul,” 
“Creation,” “Re 
demption,” “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” 
“Stabat Mater,” 
“Samson et Dali 
la,’ “Caractacus,” 
“Tlora Novissima,” 
“te PuciAaz i on,” 
“Rose Maiden” and others. 

Mr. Ropps, although a well-known ora 
torio artist, is also preparing for operat 
work and already has several roles ready 
for grand opera. 





Ashley Ropps 


Strauss to Tour South America 


Bertin, Aug. 12.—Richard Strauss has 
signed contracts to conduct a series of or 
chestral concerts in South America in the 
Spring of 1912. He will visit Brazil, Peru, 
\rgentina and Chile \n orchestra of 
sixty-five men, mostly German residents 
of South America, will be assembled for 
the tour. The possibility of Strauss’s again 
visiting the United States is very small 
He is very bitter on account of the way 
his “Salome” was received in that country 


Emmy Destinn as a Librettist 


Bertin, Aug. 12.—Emmy _ Destinn, the 
soprano, has blossomed out as a librettist 
She calls her work “Libussa,” and says she 
is looking for a composer to set it to mu 
si She hopes when the 
pleted to sing the role of the heroine het 
self. One of the national heroines of the 
singer's native Bohemia figures as_ the 
principal character. Mme. Destinn 1s also 
at work writing and adapting two or three 
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OPERA STORIES 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few woras, 
not being obliged to follow a libretto. “OPERA STORIES”—new edi- 
contains 
IGSKINDER,” “THE GIRL OF THE G 
“HABANERA,” “THE SACRIFICE,” “TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price (50 cents) is but little more than the cost 
of one libretto of one opera. 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 


you have not had time to attend the opera it will give such an insight 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 


Mailed ( postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money orderorcurreacy 


HENRY L. MASON 


A Book xveryone 
Should Have 


the Stories of 132 Operas, including “KOEN. 
OLDEN WEST,” “NATOMA,” 


188 BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON 
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IMPRESSI VE ORA TORIO PERFORMANCES 


“Messiah,” “Creation” snd “Landsighting ” Given by Columbia 
University Chorus Under Walter Henry Hall’s Direction 


_ When a performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was announced in New York last 
August, wonderment and surprise were ex- 
pressed by many. New York had been 
accustomed to one “Messiah” each year at 
Christmas-tide, and that by the Oratorio 
Society. To be sure, Ocean Grove and 
Chautauqua have 
had their “Mes- 
siah” performan- 
ces for many years, 
but for New York 
it was something 
of an innovation. 
It was, however, a 
great success and 
reflected credit in 
large measure on 
Walter Henry 
Hall, who conduct- 
ed the performance 
in masterly fash- 
ion. 

This year two 
performances were 
announced and if 
enthusiasm is a 
sign of success 
they were entitled to that distinction with- 
out any possible doubt. 

On Tuesday evening, August 8, occurred 
the first of the concerts. The “Messiah” 
was given under the baton of Walter Henry 
Hall and enlisted the services of the Festi- 
val chorus, which Mr. Ilall has been train- 
ing for something more than a year, and 
Marie Stoddart, soprano; Millie Potter, 
contralto ; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Frederic Martin, bass, as soloists. A good- 
sized orchestra, F. Lorenz Smith concert- 
master, played the accompaniment. 

St. Paul’s Chapel was crowded with an 
audience that sat spellbound through the 
entire evening; the chapel being filled to 
capacity, many sat outside and enjoyed the 
performance. 

Mr. Hall requested the audience to re- 
frain from applause owing to the sacred 
character of the music, and it was indeed 
dificult to comply with his request after 
such overpowering numbers as the “Halle- 
lujah” Chorus sune as it was. Handel’s 
music is indeed old and there may be a line 
of monotony in it for modern ears; as 














Frederic Martin 
Basso 





Mr. Hall gives it, it is alive and is interest- 
ing from the “Overture” to the “Amen” 
Chorus. He has original ideas about the 
interpretation of certain parts and they all 
add to the interest in the work. 


The soloists were all excellent. Maric 
Stoddart was in fine voice and sang her 
music with intelligence, sympathy and much 
tonal beauty. Her “Rejoice Greatly” was 
sung in true oratorio style, with perfect 
vocalization, and her “Il know that my 
Redeemer” was likewise beautifully sung. 

Lambert Murphy’s entire interpretation 
of the music was as fine as has been heard 
in New York in a long time. His voice 
was glorious, clear, resonant and colorful 
and his charming personality made him at 
home with his audience at once. “Comfort 
ye” was a revelation beautifully phrased 
and vocalized. His enunciation too was 
beyond criticism. “Thy Rebuke” and “Be 
hold and See,” possibly the sublimest music 
in the work, were sung by him with an 
intensity of expression, with pathos and a 
full appreciation of the deep significance 
of the text. In the robust “Thou shalt 
break them” he rose to great heights and 
his A at the end 
was sure and well 
taken. 

Mr. Martin is an 
ideal singer for 
the work. His 
“Thus saith the 
Lord” was an im- 
posing piece of 
work and in “The 
people that 
walked” he proved 
himself an 4rtist 
of the highest at- 
tainments. It was, 
however, his 
“Why do the na- 
tions rage?” that 
was the climax of 
the evening. Such 
a thrilling portray 
al as he gave is worthy of the highest 
praise, and had applause been permissible 
he would surely have received an ovation 
after it. Miss Potter sang “O Thou 
that tellest” and in “He was despised” 
she distinguished herself for her broad 








Marie Stoddart 
Soprano 
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7) An orthologic method for acquiring a perfect pronun- & 
7) ciation in the speaking and especially in the & 
singing of the French language 7) 
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Es By Camille Thurwanger 


S PRICE, NET, 


HE experience of thirty years of teaching, research 
2 and observation, of especial study of the laws of 
acoustics, phonetics, voice culture and elocution, on lines 
laid down by the greatest of French phoneticians, philolo- 
gists and singers, have enabled the author to write a work 
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a whose conscientious use will result in ability “‘to pro- 

a nounce French (especially in singing) as perfectly as the S 
a cultured French native.”’ a 
7 Completely covering its subject the book supplies a 7 
7) demand which thus far has not met with an adequate 

7] response. 
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and expressive singing. Her “He shall 
feed His flock” was done with good re- 
sult, though she was prone to sentiment- 
alize the aria, a quite unnecessary element 
in this work. 

Of the work of the chorus, let it be said 
that Mr. Hall is responsible for some of 
the finest oratorio singing ever heard in 
New York. It is oratorio as it is sung in 
England, a country which has properly been 
called the “home of oratorio.” “Surely, He 
hath borne our griefs” was done in mag- 
nificent fashion, with a decrescendo at the 





Walter Henry Hall, Directcr of Choral 
Music at Columbia University 


close that fell like a soft veil over the cry 
of lament with which the chorus opens. 

Thursday evening brought with it 
llaydn’s “Creation,” Parts I and II, Grieg’s 
“Land-Sighting” and Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” overture. The 
performance was given in the gymnasium 
of the university this time and the audito- 
rium was again crowded. 

The program opened with a splendid 
rendition of the delightful Mendelssohn 
Overture, which Mr. Hall conducted with 
fine spirit. Grieg’s “Land-sighting” gave 
opportunity to hear what the male voices 





Lambert Murphy, Tenor Soloist at the 
Columbia Festival Chorus Concerts 


could do, and here it may be said that one 
would go far to find such tenors and basses 
so evenly matched and so finely trained. 
The work, though short, is a noble one and 
shows Edvard Grieg at this best. There is a 
note of sublimity in the whole conception 
and no muance was left unnoticed. The 
scoring for the orchestra is modern in style 
and the baritone solo sung in glorious fash- 
ion by Mr. Martin was a rare delight. Just 
as the Norwegian tone-poet has excelled 
in his lyric pieces for the piano, so does 
he achieve the greatest distinction in this 
short choral work. 

The “Creation” was an extraordinarily 
fine performance. It rivaled the one given 
by Mr. Hall at Carnegie Hall this Spring 
and won enthusiastic applause from the 
large audience. 

The soloists were again Miss Stoddart, 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. Martin and each did 
work of a very high calibre toward the 
success of the performance. 

Summer oratorio like these performances 
will act as a powerful influence in New 
York musical life and to Walter Henry 
Hall redounds the credit for his extraor- 
dinary ability. A. W. K. 





Midsummer Concert at Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Aug. 14.—The fol 
lowing program was given Friday evening 


at the Bethol Methodist Church: 
Organ—Marche Pontificiale, Tombelle, Vernon 
Bomar. Violin Solo—Legende, Bohm, Marie Ep 


ton. Vocal Solo—The Vesper Prayer, Brackette, 
Mrs. A. G. Blotcky. *Organ—a, Gavotte from 
“Mignon,” Thomas: b, March, Smith, Mrs. C. ¢ 
—We Would See Jesus, Stebbins, 


Kirby Anthem 

Male Choir. Duet—“Dreaming,” organ and 
lin, Mendelssohn, Mrs. Kirby and Miss Epton. 

Vocal Solo—Face to Face, Johnson, Allen Rogers. 

Orzan—Finale to Third Symphony, Mendelssohn, 

Eulalie Earle. Vocal Solo—Like As the Heart 

Desireth, Allitsen, Mrs. Blotcky. Organ—Offer- 


tory to St. Cecilia, Batiste, Mrs. Kirby 


A RUMPUS CONVENTION 


Organists Make Merry After Close of 
Meetings in Ocean Grove 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


OceAN Grove, N. J., Aug. 14.—On Fri- 
day morning, after the regular convention 
was over, the “Rumpus Club,” founded last 
year by Rafael Navarro of Brooklyn, met 
for its second session. Mr. Navarro has 
with this club added considerably to the 
enjoyment of the organists who attended 
its meetings. Numerous antics, such as the 
singing of songs in one tonality, while the 
accompaniment was played in another, were 
indulged in and the Aida Trumpet Quartet, 
“the ofhcial band” of the Rumpus Club, 
supplied the harmonic or rather non-har 
monic atmosphere. 

Monday morning was the last meeting 
and Mr. Navarro informed the members 
that Myron C. Ballou, of Providence, was 
to be tried, on the ground that he knew 
something about music and still was mem- 
ber of a music committee. Mark Andrews 
was prosecuting attorney, while W. D. 
Armstrong, of Alton, Ill, defended. the 
prisoner. But in spite of his able defense 
the jury, composed of the members, con- 
demned the prisoner. “Judge” Navarro 
imposed sentence, declaring that “the pris- 
oner will have to hear all the voice trials 
in Greater New York next May.” Mr. An- 
drews, though prosecuting attorney, was 
so touched by the terrible sentence that he 
rose and with a heartrending voice cried 
“Mercy!” The sentence was reduced to 
hearing only the voice trials in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 

Tali Esen Morgan made a brief address 
and said that he thought that the “Rumpus 
Club” could extend itself and exert a great 
influence on the association. 

Mr. Navarro introduced A. Walter 
Kramer of MusicAL AMERICA, who was 
proposed and accepted as a member and 
who expressed himself as interested in the 
doings of the club. 

Among those present at the meeting were 
Messrs. Rafael Navarro, Myron C. Ballou, 
Tali Esen Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Emil A. 
Gunther, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Andrews, W. 
D. Armstrong, Flora Hardie, Julia Waixel, 
Norman Sauter, Cora Sauter, Bertha Hall 
and A. Walter Kramer. K. 








Musicians’ Union Wants Americans in 
New Orleans French Opera Or- 
chestra 


New ORLEANS, Aug. 14.—Local musical 
circles have been stirred by the announce- 
nent that the New Orleans branch of the 
\merican lederation of Musicians intends 
to demand that none but American musi- 
cians be employed on the orchestra to ac 
company the performances of the French 
Opera Company. Heretofore members of 
the orchestra, like the singers, have been 
brought here from Europe exclusively. 
The union will enter its formal protest 
against employing foreigners within a few 
days, but there is a good deal of doubt as 
to whether the protest will be heeded in 
this home of French opera in America. 





Jenny Lind’s Accompanist Dies 


The death is announced from Cassel, 
Germany, of Frederick Twendell, an 
English pianist, in his eighty-seventh year. 
He was a pupil of Spohr 
accompanist of Jenny Lind. As a young 
man he was an organist in Liverpool, but 
in 1843 he settled in Cassel, which had since 
been his home 


and the favorite 








RECINA 


VICARINO 


PRIMA DONN SOPRANO 


“A Genuine Musical Discovery”’ 
Alfred Metzer, in Pacific Coast Review. 


Many famous singers have sung in San 
Francisco in their young ambitious years, 
but never one of greater genius than Vi- 
carino.—Frances Joliffe in San Francisco 
Bulletin. 
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OUR STUDENTS IN TOO MUCH HASTE 





American Pupils of Music in Berlin Often Expect to Become Full- 
Fledged Artists After One Year of Work, Says Josef Lhevinne, 
Who Will Make Another Tour Here Next Season 


ERLIN, Germany, Aug. I.-- 


he considered his forthcoming American 
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Josef Lhévinne, from a _ photograph 


taken during his Mexican tour 
tour as a matter of pleasure or 
merely as an obligation that had to be ful 
filled, he answered with more enthusiasm 
than one with so quiet a demeanor usually 
shows: 

“No, I really do look forward to my tour 
through America with the pleas 
ure and that not merely because of the so 
often maligned but always welcome Amer 
ican Dollar. I have found that | play be 
fore the average American audience with 
a satisfaction rarely experienced elsewhere, 
and which unfortunately is not always an 
accompanying feature of a pianist’s acti\ 
itv: for I notice, almost intuitively, that 


genuine 


greatest 


When the 
habitual question was put to the pianist, 
Josef Lhévinne, the other day, as to whether 


my audiences have the great gift of know- 
ing how to listen to ser:ous music, mani- 
festing an attentive and keen interest that 
greatly stimulates the artist. Often I have 
had occasion to remark with joy that the 
greatest success was attained by the most 
serious pieces. To give you an example: 
lhe attention with which an = average 
\merican audience listens to Brahms and 
the appreciation which is shown this by no 
means easily understood master—whether 
it be a sonata of thirty-five minutes’ dura- 
tion or an entire orchestral symphony—is 
certainly deserving of the highest praise. 
Advice to American Students 

“As to American students in Europe, | 
have the greatest esteem for those who 
come here for the purpose of perfecting 
themselves in music and who have the 
courage to relinquish very good positions 
to do it. However, it is to be regretted 
that comparatively few of this number 
with the intention of studying at 
least two or three years. The majority 
come tor but one season, frequently inad 
equately equipped, expecting to become 
full-fledged artists in this short period. It 
would be very desirable if these students 
in their own interest would devote not less 
than two years to their studies, for many 
a student merely begins to appreciate the 
| mited extent of his musical knowledge 
after one term. He then begins to apply 


come 


himself to his work more seriously and to 
exercise greater self-criticism. 
“It is my 


opinion that it is the second 














Mr. Lhévinne with his son at their home 
in Wanasee 


vear which becomes the most important tn 
the mus'cal metamorphosis of the student, 
when he begins to work productively and 
to study methodically.” QO. P. Jacor. 
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Mr. Lhévinne and his wife (both indicated by the mark X) entertaining a party 
of American students at Spreewald. 





BISPHAM IN MICHIGAN 


His Program at Harbor Point Much Ad- 
mired—Chicago Pianist’s Recital 


HARBOR Point, Micu., Aug. 10.—Many 
people from this and surrounding resorts 
had the pleasure of hearing David Bispham 
in a song recital at Bay View last week 
Lle was in excellent voice, and divided his 
program into three parts, including “Old 
Songs,’ which consisted of the ever-beau 
tiful “O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” “Be 
leve Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” and the Jacobite “Down 
\mong the Dead Men.” The second part, 
of “Classical Songs,” contained Schumann's 
“Two Grenadiers,” ’s tragic “Ed 
ward” and Mendelssohn's “I’m a Roamer.” 
Che third group consisted of modern songs, 
and contained two by Sidnev Homer and 
the familiar “Danny Deever” of Damrosch, 
The last thing on the program, and one in 
which Mr. Bispham makes a wonderful dis 
play of talent, was the Recitation to Music 
of Longfellow’s poem, “Robert of Sicily.” 
\ very large audience was extremely en 
thusiastic. One of the 
tertainments of the 
cital given last Friday afternoon by Rosetta 
Samuel, pianist, of Chicago, assisted by 
Charles A. Lampert, violinist, at the cot 
tage of Mrs. M. D. Thatcher. Miss Samuel 
is scarcely fifteen years of age, but plays 
with intense feeling and the technic of 
many years of study 
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To Conduct “The Girl” for Savage 


Arthur R. Moulton, orchestral director, 
has been chosen by Henry W. Savage as 
one of the conductors for the production 
of “The Girl of the Golden West” in Eng 
lish. Mr. Moulton will sail to-morrow for 
Milan to attend some of the rehearsals of 
the Italian production of the opera. Mr 
Moulton was in charge of the orchestra 
during the run in New York of “Every 
woman.” of which the incidental music was 
composed by George W. Chadwrcek 


Theresa Rihm Touring New England 


Theresa Rihm, the Brooklyn soprano, 1s 
enjoying a vacation after a busy season 1n 
concert and recital in and about New York. 


\t present she is touring New England 
in an automobile with friends. During the 
last few weeks she has appeared in several 
Summer musicales while enjoving her vaca 
tion 


GEORGIA’S BOY PIANIST 


Hugh L. Hodgson Has Demonstrated 
Possession of Unusual Talent 


ATHENS, GA., Aug. to.—Athens, the seat 
of the University of Georgia, and a town 
of considerable productiveness in music, 
shelters a rarely gifted group of musi 
cians in the family of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hodgson. Their eldest daughter, Mabel, 
has achieved more than local fame as con 
cert pianist; the second daughter, Edith, 
delightful recitals; the third 
daughter, Kate, has won distinction as a 
violinist, and all three are successful teach 
ers, demonstrating the advantage of both 
uropean and American training. But it is 
Hlugh Hodgson, a youth of seven 
teen, and a pianist, who, as early as the 
ave of twelve, gave a recital of ancient and 
modern here, followed by an ap 
pearance in Atlanta which resulted in fa 


gives song 


Lue slie 


classics 


vorable notices in the Atlanta and Athens 
papers \ few years later he settled down 
to hard work under Mme. Stepanoff, in 


Berlin, and a recital given soon after his 
return from abroad stamped him, young as 
he is, with the hallmark “virtuoso.”” More 
than this, everything he played showed the 
impress of a mind and spirit far above 
the ordinary. 


\s acomposer Mr. Hodgson has not been 


idle, and his songs have added to the 
charm of many a musical evening. The 
presentation of a music drama in three 


scenes for three means an 
amateurish composition—was attended with 
success. The introductory melody of 
bird songs in the forest, whistled behind 
the scenes, was the precursor of other 
dainty and melodious effects. After a year 
at the University of Georgia—winning the 
honor of being marked “distinguished” in 
nine subjects—Mr. Hodgson 1s spending the 
Summer with Mme. Stepanoff in Berlin. 
Before he sailed early in the Summer he 
gave a recital of compositions by Beetho 
ven, Rachmaninoff, Henselt, Tschaikowsky, 
Chonin, Schumann, Grieg, Weber and Schu 
hert-Liszt. 


voices by no 


Clarence Whitehill to Sing in “The Girl” 
in England 
Whitehill, the 


London 


\merican bari 
\ugust & on 


( larence 
tone, departed ror 


the Kaiser Wilhelm /1, to prepare the role 
of the Sheriff in the production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” to be given in 
english, beginning October 1, in London, 
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will reopen his studio in New York on or about Sept. 20, 1911. 
New York Studio, 11 
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WITH CHICAGO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Emil Liebling’s Large Summer Classes—Heavy Registration at the 


Musical College—Lakes and 
Known Instructors 


CHIC AGO, Aug. 14.—Emil Liebling, the 
veteran pianist and educator, has had 
an unusually large class at the lecture re- 
citals of his teacher’s institute this Sum- 
mer in Kimball Hall. Few artists have 
better capacity for imparting their gift and 
interesting a general as well as a critical 
audience in a lecture recital than Mr. Lieb- 
ling. His recitals this Summer have also 
shown him to be a rare program maker. 

I’. Wight Neumann, the Chicago impre 
sario, sails for home August 20. 

Virginia Listemann, the winsome canta- 
trice, who has been booked for a heavy tour 
in recital during the coming season by J. 
Saunders Gordon, is busy nowadays get- 
ting up a new program embracing vocal 
novelties that include several songs that 
have been dedicated to her. 

Oscar Deis, who deserted his studio at 
the Auditorium last week to fish at Cedar 
Lake, Wis., will spend the next fortnight 
at his old home town in Ohio. 

Kirk Towns, the distinguished baritone 
of the Chicago Musical College, last Friday 
evening gave a fine recital at his home 
town, Keokuk, Ia., assisted by Florence 
Brinkman. This week he gives a recital 
in Sioux City, Ia., and then leaves for a 
fortnight in Canada. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the  distin- 
guished pianist, has been engaged by the 
Shubert Club of St. Paul for early next 
season, 

Mme. Berdice Blye, having enjoyed the 
busiest recital season of ker  pianistic 
career, has gone East to spend the remain- 
der of this month at an Atlantic coast re 
sort 

Thomas N. McBurney has arranged for a 
considerable increase in his work. He has 
added to his suite this Fall the rooms now 
occupied by the Hutchinson Portrait 
Studios, in the Fine Arts Building, and 
has engaged as assistants Hazel Huntley 
and M. M. Meagley and as coaches and ac- 
companists Gordan Campbell and Mrs. M. 
M. Meagley. 

Charles W. Clark has had an unusually 
busy season of teaching this Summer at 
the Fine Arts Building. He had planned 
a brief vacation before sailing for Europe, 
but the demands upon his time have been 
such as to prevent even this, as Mr, Clark 
will leave New York early in October. His 
British engagements cover the British 
Isles. In London he has a special engage- 
ment at Albert Hall; he will appear in Ire- 
land with the Belfast Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and in Glasgow, Scotland, in oratorio, 
as soloist in productions of “Elijah” and 
the “Messiah.” He will sing before the 
leading musical societies of other cities in 
England and on the Continent, after which 
he will return for an extended American 
tour with the Redpath Bureau. 

The Bergey School of Music in Stein- 
way Hall has appropriately changed its 
title to “Bergey's Chicago Opera School.” 
\ great deal of Mr. Bergey's time is taken 
up in coaching artists, so the change of 
title is consistent. 

Mary Highsmith, a soprano and vocal 
teacher of the Chicago Musical College, 
has returned from a month’s vacation in 
the high country at Banff, Canada. 

Elizabeth McCrystle, who played at the 
Columbia School commencement with the 


Mountains Attract Many Well- 


Thomas Orchestra, has been engaged to 
play with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
at Ravinia Park Thursday evening. She is 
to play the MacDowell D Minor Concerto. 

Mrs. Clare Osborne Reed, director of 
the Columbia School, writes from Montana 
that she is enjoying a wonderful Summer 
camping, horseback riding and climbing 
mountains. She will spend the remainder 
of the Summer in Oregon and Washington, 
returning early in September. 

During the past week the registration at 
the Chicago Musical College has exceeded 
by fifty students any previous record ot 
entrance for a similar period of time. 

Hart Conway and his wife are spending 
the Summer at Upper Montclair, N. J. It 
is feared that Mr. Conway will be com- 
pelled to relinquish the directorship of the 
school of acting at the American Conserva- 
tory on account of illness. 

Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury is resting 
at Beaver Lake, Wis. Many recitals have 
been booked for her for the coming sea- 
son and the middle of next month she will 
resume her classes at the Cosmopolitan 
School. 

Elizabeth Swartz, recently graduated at 
the American Conservatory, has been en- 
gaged as supervisor in music at Elen- 
burg, Mont. She is spending this month 
with the director of the department, O. E. 
Robinson and wife, at Bayview, Mich. 

Herbert Butler, violinist and teacher, is 
spending the Summer at Amersburg, Ont. 

Diana Bonnar, an attractive pupil of Her- 
man Devries, has been engaged for the 
season at the new Angelus Opera House 
in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silvio Scionti, both asso- 
ciated with the American Conservatory, 
have gone for an outing to Charliveuv, 
Mich., to remain until next month. 

Mable Sharp Herdien, the soprano, left 
last Friday for the lake trip to be followed 
bv a tour through the Thousand Islands. 
Later she will visit Montreal, Boston and 
New York. 

Anna Groff Bryant has closed her Sum- 
mer school in the Auditorium and left this 
week for Hutchinson, Kan., where she will 
further the propaganda of the new Amer- 
ican school of vocal art. She will lecture 
in several cities of that State. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman has been en- 
gaged for the performance of Wolf-Fre 
raris “New Life” in Milwaukee. 

Ludwig Becker has been forced to give 
so much time to out-of-town advanced vio 
lin pupils this Summer that he has can 
celed his proposed vacation in the wilds 
of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. O. L. Fox has returned to resume 


. her classes at the Chicago Musical College 


after a most enjoyable Summer spent at the 
residence of her son, H. O. Fox, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Frederick W. Root continues to teach 
such a large number of pupils at Kimball 
Hall that he has again postponed his va 
cation. 

Gustave Holmquist, after eighteen months 
abroad, has returned to his home in the 
city and will be found at the Kimball Hall 
after September 1 in his old studio. 

Gertrude Wakefield Hassler, the South 
ern contralto who is making Chicago her 
home, recently returned from a_ concert 
tour in California with her noted kinsman, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. She gave a 
successful private musicale last week in 
Rogers Park, singing in French, English 
and German. Cc. BE. RN. 





Ascribes European Success to American 
Training 


Max Freedmann, lyric tenor, pupil of Gia 
como Ginsburg, the New York teacher and 
baritone, has made a strong impression in 
his appearances at the Czernowitz Opera 
House (Bucovina). The press of that city 
eulogizes the young American artist and 
places particular stress on the fact that he 
received his sey soe musical education 
in America. The Czernowitz ( company in 
vited Mr icumians in for a series of ap 
pearances as a result of his fine success 
in Olmuetz. He sang the leading parts in 
‘Faust,” “Romeo ‘Trovatore” and “La 
Boheme” and the critics pronounced him 
“a very fine American product.” He will 
stay with the Czernowitz Company during 
freedmann ascribes 
his success to his training un der Mr a 1s 
burg, to whom he writes that “American 


the entire season. Mr 


singers, with American musical educations, 
will soon lead the world.” Mr. Freedmann 
studied under Ginsburg during four years. 
[wo years ago his teacher advised him to 
make his debut in Europe and he appeared 
successfully at the Buda Pesth Opera. 


Portrait of ‘ ‘Jean Christophe’s” Creator 


Romain Rolland, author of “Jean-Chris- 
tophe,” the biography of an imaginary mu 
sician, which is a recent literary and mu 
sical sensation abroad and here, is thus de 
scribed: “Forty-five years. Very tall, very 
slender, very pale, slightly stooping. Light 
eyes and a blond mustache. Ordinarily 
reticent, but capable of sudden animation, 
and then he flings out little, dry, passionate 
phrases, full of flame. In our Paris his 
singular and fascinating physiognomy, a 
trifle emaciated, ver\ ardent, seems that of 
in ascetic and strong willed apostle.” 
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Paris to Celebrate Ambroise Thomas’s Centenary—Moszkowski 
Pronounces the Three M’s—Most Failures Due to Student’s 
Environment, Says English Writer—Berlin to Hear a Fritz 
Delius Novelty—La Cavalieri Dances 








OLLOWING her deferred renirée at the 
Paris Opéra as Salomé in September 
“our Mary” will re-animate one of her old 
roles to do honor to the centenary—and 
nominally the memory—of Ambroise 
Thomas. As their contribution to the Paris 
festivities, inspired by the fact that the 
composer of “Mignon” was born one hun- 
dred years ago, Directors Messager and 
Broussan have decided to revive “Ham- 
let” with Maurice Renaud in the name part 
for a series of performances before he has 
to leave to join Oscar Hammerstein’s Lon- 
don company and Ophelia Garden's Phil- 
adelphia-Chicago engagements call her back 
ain to wus. 

It is whispered that when the tenor Mura- 
tore conveniently became too hoarse to sing 
llerod to any Salomé but Mary the di- 
rectors tried to secure Laurent Swolfs, the 
Belgian tenor, to take his place, and Mari 
ette Mazarin, the unforgettable Elektra, for 
the name part. lHlere, too, however, there 
was a slip-up, and so the work had to go 
over to the Autumn. 


Marie Koustnietzo#, the Russian sopra 
no, who kas become a “regular” at the 
Opera, will spend practically all next sea 


son, from September to July, with a recess 
of two months at Nice in mid-Winter, at 
l'rance’s national institution. Her name 1s 
no longer written among Andreas Dippel’s 
possibilities. While at Nice she will create 


the title role of Andre Messager’s latest 
work, “Sceur Beatrice.” 
Secarcely had Marcel Jovrnet divested 


himself of his //unding habiliments of the 
last “Ring” cycle at the Opera when he set 
out for Aix-les-Bains, there to sing in “Te 
rodiade,” “Faust” and “Lohengrin,” instead 
of quaffing beverages served by a Sieglinde. 
On the 27th and 20th of this month he will 
have a “creation” to make in “Les Esclaves” 
of Pierre Kunc, in the open-air Arena at 
Beziers. It is now his ambition to sing 
lVotan at the Opéra next Winter, also to 
induce the directors to revive “Robert le 
Diable.” 

During his flying visit to New York for 
a week in January he will make thirty 
records, in company with Enrico Caruso 
and Geraldine Farrar, for a talking-machine 
company, and receive therefor some such 
trifle as $7,500—which is more than most 
bass-baritones are paid for a whole year's 
singing. 

Paris is still talking of a sensational feat 
ure of a recent sensational program given 
for charity at the Trocadéro at which all 
the world danced. The rest of the world, 
however, was entirely outshone by Lina Cav- 
alieri and Lucien Muratore, who, garbed, 
respectively, as a street urchin and an 
Apache, danced the Sailor’s Hornpipe. 
“There was a delirium in the hall,” Le 
Monde Artiste tell us, “and they were re 
called over and over again.” 

k x * 

LION-WORSHIPPING Frenchwoman 
who reimburses herself, so to speak, 

for the dinners she offers to celebrities by 
extracting autographs from them enter 
tained Maurice Moszkowski a short time 
since, and in due course of time produced 
the inevitable album and handed it to him. 
[he pianist-composer’s eye fell upon this 
familiar legend inscribed in the book: “In 
music there are only three B’s—Bach, Bee 
thoven and Brahms; all the others are 


retins (dunces).” The name signed to this 
generous affirmation was, of course, Hans 
von Bulow. 

Moszkowski thought for a moment, then, 


according to Georges Pioch, who tells the 
story in Comadia, he wrote this sentence 
“In music there are only three M’s—Meyer 
beer, Mendelssohn and Moszkowski; all the 
others are chrétiens (Christians).” 

This “last of the three M’s” is dividing 
is Summer between Paris and Marlotte, on 
the edge of the Fontainebleu forest In 
Paris he continues his lessons; in the coun 


} 


try he corrects proofs of some new piano 
forte arrangements he has made of compo 
sitions by Wagner and Brahms. 

“And what original work are you do 
ing?” he was asked the other day by Le 
Vonde Musical. 

“As regards composition, nothing at all 
for the time being,’ was his reply; “my 
publishers need a rest.” Which 1s not at 
all difficult to believe. 

Raoul Pugno, after eight months of al 
most continuous concert work, from St. 


will speak Polish for the first time in her 
young career. Giuseppe Anselmi, now an 
annual visitor to Warsaw, will probably 
sing the first tenor rdle in “Isabeau.” 


* *« * 
O' Covent Garden’s new tenor of the 
season just closed the Musical Stan 
dard cautiously remarks: “He appears to 
be, unless we err, the greatest opera tenor 
since Caruso.” Although one of its con 
temporaries stated, d@ propos of his appear- 
ances in “Roméo et Juliette,” that the music 
of Roméo had not been so well sung in 
London since the days of Jean de 
the remainder of the London press has not 
gone quite so far in eulogizing M. Franz. 
It has already been told here that Nellie 
Melba, who sang Juliette to his Roméo in 
London, wanted him for her Australian 
company, but he could not accept her offer 
Known generally as M. Franz, without 
any Christian name—for this nom-de-théd 
tre is his real Christian name—the new 
tenor from the Paris Opera is a Parisian 
by birth, but of Norman descent, with the 
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With Mme. Schumann-Heink at Bayreuth 


M mie. 
under 


Schumann-Heink, Mrs 


has been loyal since 1896, 


Blanche Beerman, of 
the care of Madame and is studying and coaching at Bayreuth, 
and Ferdinand Schumann-Heink. The driver in this is Strobel, to whom 
and remains so now even in the days of automobiles 


Mich., who is 
William Rapp 
\ladame 


Muskegon, 





Petersburg to Lisbon, from Glasgow to 
Constantinople, prefers to spend his vaca 
tion with his wife and daughter at his 
home in Gargenville, where he has an ex 
tensive country estate, with flowers, vine 
yards, meadows, horses. He and his pupil 
collaborator, Nadia Boulanger, expect to 
have their first opera, a lyric version of 
d’Annunzio’s “La Citta morta,” completed 
by the end of the Summer. The first half 
is already finished. 


‘ *« x 
F' )R press-agent acumen Giacomo Puccini 
is the Richard Strauss of Italy’s com 
\fter a sufficient series of afhirma 
tions and denials to engage the public's 
interest in the subject he has now, ac 
cording latest reports, officially approved 
the rumor, set afloat months ago, that he 
has commissioned the Dutch poet, Her 
mann Heijermans, to write an opera libret 
to based on the picturesque career of Franz 
Hals, the “Laughing Cavalier” artist. The 
action will take place in Haarlam, in the 
seventeenth century. 

In the meantime the prolific Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo has completed a new operetta 
entitled “The Little Queen,” which 
is to have its premiére in Venice in Sep 
tember, before being produced in several 
German cities. The book is by Macchi and 
Nessi 

Then Mascagni, for his part, has no 1n 
tention of resting on the problematical 
laurels of “Isabeau.” He is said to have 
two “orders” for new 
ypening of the Panama Canal in I915, il 
the other is desired by the Japaness Gov 


pe Ssers 


Re se 


ernment. For this Luigi Illica is to weave 
a libretto around a subject of national in 
terest to the Flowery Kingdom 

Both “The Girl of the Golden West 


and “Isaheau” are to be produced at War 


saw during the coming season. The “Girl” 


operas—one ~ the 


fair hair of a-Saxon. He is said to diffe 
from the majority of his fellow-countrymen 
in being phlegmatic and self-possessed; just 

s he differs from the majority of his fel 
ion tenors in having received a university 
education and the degrees thereto attached 
His family has always been wealthy, and 
it is due merely to his inherent love for 
music—especially his devotion to Wagnet 
and to the insistence of his. teacher, M 
Delaquerriére, that at the age of thirty he 
gave up a lucrative State appointment and 
crossed the footlights. 

“With an heroic presence, a voice of full 
haritone quality, a range extending from 
low C to high C, and a phraseology and 
enunciation recalling Plancon at his best, 
Franz is undoubtedly fitted not only to 
don Jean de Reszke’s mantle, but to carry 
it on to greater triumphs,” declares the 


exuberant Evening Standard and St. James 
Gacsette 
“Resisting most tempting offers trom 


\merica,” he replied to a query, “I have re 
signed for two seasons at the Paris Opera, 
reserving three months for foreign engage 
nents.” Next Winter, it seems, he 1s to 
sing in Milan, at La Scala; also, he 1s pre- 
paring Parsifal for the projected Paris pro 
duction of Waener’s Grail drama 

M. Franz gladdened the hearts of Eng 
land’s home producers of music by putting 
in a little word for them. Ile was aston 
ished the utter lack of State or national 
upport 

“Have you not Elgar, Delius, d’Albert 
Bantock, Holbrooke, Raymond 
Roze?” he asked. “Why have you com 
posers, neglected and dis ourag red at home, 
sought recognition abroad? I made my first 
publi appearance at one of An Mvohe 
Roze’s concerts at Dieppe, singing the part 
opera, ‘Joan of Arc.’ I 
am now looking forward to creating 


Granville 


f Dunois in his 


“ures to unfavorable 


tony in his ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 


which 
composing for me.” ‘ 


he 1S 
* os 
ASSING from the Italian répertoire of 
Covent Garden to the crude perform- 
ances of Wagner of Director Hagin’s Sum- 
mer Opera at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, Emmy 
Destinn has been enjoying her old-time 
Berlin triumphs as Elsa and Elisabeth. It 
is a comprehensible criticism that she so 
hopelessly dwarfed all her associates on 
the stage that not one of them measured 
up even to the very provincial standard that 
obtains at this house this Summer. 


ONE of the novelties Siegfried Ochs is 

going to introduce to Berlin at next 
season’s concerts of his renowned Philhar 
monic Chorus is Fritz Delius’s latest choral 
composition, “Songs of Sunset.” The late 
\\ilhelm Berger’s “To the Great Dead” also 
will be a novelty, while the répertoire works 
will be Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis,” Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabaus,” Liszt’s “Missa 
Choralis” and Bach’s B Minor Mass, for no. 
season's program of this society lacks at 
least one example of Bach. 

\verring that the classic and academi 
manner of performing Bach’s works does 
not rest on any authentic statements made 
by the himself, but dates only 
from Alendelssohn, Prof. Ochs attributes 
his own success as a Bach interpreter to 
the fact that he reveals the wealth of melo- 
dic beauty instead of dwelling upon the con 
trapuntal ingenuity lo him Bach is all 
warmth, color, emotion. He 1s 
not a mathematician but a tone poet 

Not until Prof. Ochs’s conception of 
Bach becomes general will the old cantor 
of St. Thomas's come into the full heritage 
of public homage 
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VERY musi 


the hide of 


student not equipped with 
a rhinoceros knows the dif 
ficulty of practising freely and  whole- 
heartedly amid mentally “negative” sur 
roundings \n Englishman named Har 
rison l'rewin, writing in the Musical Stand 
ard, attributes the great majority of fail 
environment during 
udy years. 

‘Mothers who have taken years and years 
to teach their children a few elementary 
sounds expect the same children to learn 
singing in a few months. Even if these 
children are under good masters and are 
vishful to learn their art properly, they 
are not allowed to practise in the same way 
they should. Singing, among women, is 
the art of screaming artistically, and the 
lirst thing to be studied is the control of 
the screaming organs and muscles. This 
is conducive neither to comfort in the fam 
ily nor pleasure among the neighbors; so 
the poor girls cram» their rudimentary vo 
al powers in their endeavors to practise 
without causing annoyance to others—trom 
that moment thev are lost as singers. 

atertamilias says he pays for his girl 
to be taught singing, not that beastly row; 
materfamilias hopes the neighbors won't 
complain; brothers imitate cats; sisters who 
strum a bit on the pianoforte sniff and say 
they are glad thev studied ‘music’ instead 
of singing; even the family ‘slavey’ goes 
about the house ‘singing’ to show the poor 
student how it should be done. Unless she 
faith in her master the treat 
ment she experiences at home speedily 
breaks down her courage and she becomes 
one of the five hundred failures. Every 
ompetent singing-master should, therefore, 
take such steps as will ensure his pupil's 
being allowed to practise properly 

subject to the same 


has supreme 


“Men students are 
annoyance and restrictions. We all know 
the bleating tenor, the muffled baritone and 
the bass who sings in his boots; these are 
all products of restricted study \t first 
sight, my remarks may seem trivial, but | 
im convinced that the real reason of vocal 
futility is, in the case of earnest students, 
the impossibility of practising properly and 
at their ease. Subsidiary branches of vocal 
education (elocution, fencing, dancing, de 
portment, gesture, and so forth) are utterly 
neglected nowadays The public has be 
come indifferent, reconciling itself to a low 
standard of vocal art, and this, in my opin 
ion. is the true economic cause of the vocal 
deadlock Popularity is, in these degen 


[Continued on next page) 
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erate days, no criterion of a singer’s worth, 
though occasionally one finds a_ singer 
whose culture and talent warrant the es 
teem in which he or she mav be held. Gen- 
erally, however, some other quality or at 
tribute is what the public ‘freezes on to.’ 

“One of the most talented and charming 
artists in comic opera of bygone days owed 
her popularity mainly to having a slight 
droop of one eyelid which made her look 
as though she was winking at you! After 
some years of the involuntary wink, the 
public found out what a.clever woman she 
was, and took great credit to itself for its 
discrimination ! 

“We have some fine artists among us to- 
day; but most of these are forced to trade 
on their popularity—they cannot live by 
doing their best work.” 

Commenting on Herman Klein’s discus- 
“the crisis in the vocal world” in a 
recent issue.of T. P.’s Magazine the writer 
agrees that at present the vocal mountain 
in labor brings forth only an occasional 
mouse, and that the struggle for existence 
among the rank and file of singers becomes 
severer every day. 

“It is inevitable,” he continues, “that a 
tremendous amount of raw material should 
even wasted, before we get down 
to quintessences. As the diamond is the 
crystalized concentration of a large quan- 
tity of carbon, so is one good singer the 
residuous product of five hundred bad ones. 
\ssuming this to be so, the only way we 
can, in the course of nature, be sure of a 
large number of good singers is to have 
a greater quantity of*inferior ones (which 
Heaven forefend!). That the survival of 
an increased number of ‘fit’ persons in any 
trade or vocation can only be brought about 
by having a larger number from which to 
eliminate the ‘unfit’ is generally accepted 
as a sound economic principle. If the 


sion of 


be used, 


-standard of efficiency were raised all round, 


it seems to me that things would remain 
pretty much as they are. Everybody would 
he one step higher certainly; but the lad- 
der of fame takes a confounded lot of 
limbing; its steps are legion and slippery! 
“\Ir. Klein’s contention that there is a 
lack of cO-operation among singers is true; 
but his areument that a singer is as much 


entitled to trade union protection as a miner 
Mining is a necessity, singing 
a luxury. Without art, the world would 
indeed be a dreary place; but that does not 
in any way alter the fact that artists are, 
like Katisha in ‘The Mikado,’ ‘an acquired 
taste,’ and, as such, lacking in cohesion or 
stability.” 


is unsound, 


* * x 
OST New Yorkers remember Marcia 
von Dresser as a stage beauty. When 


the grand opera germ had begun to get in 
its deadly work she went to Paris and be- 
came a pupil of Jean de Reszke. Her ap- 
years were spent at the Dresden 
thence, two years ago, she 
passed to Dessau. She has now joined the 
forces of the Frankfort-on-Main Opera, 
where she began her engagement a few 
evenings ago with highly satisfactory re- 
sults as the Marschallin in “The Rose Cav- 
alier.” 


prentice 
Court Opera; 


xk * x 

URING the rehearsal days preceding 

the opening of the Festival, Bayreuth 
became a place of pilgrimage sui generts. 
Not a day passed without a sensation in 
the form of a celebrated visitor. Automo- 
biles arrived in the morning bringing off- 
cial functionaries, noted artists, American 
millionaires, European financiers, actresses 
and singers proclaiminng le dernier cri of 
Parisian styles. 

“These visitors,” explains Le 
“breakfasted at the restaurant, near the 
theater, promenaded on the terrace, where 
there is always the chance of getting a 
glimpse of Cosima Wagner and Siegfried, 
and departed the same day, naturally with- 
out having heard a note of music.” This 
program of procedure was not confined to 
the days preceding the Festival. 

*k ke x 

R' TU gone to his academic duties in 

the Fatherland after a year’s absence, 
and more, in this country, with a visit to 
London and the International Music Con- 
gress thrown in, Max Friedlander will de- 
liver his course of lectures on Beethoven 
at the Berlin University next Winter. 
oa courses during the Winter semester 
will be “The Musical History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ given by Otto 
Fleischer, and “The History of Opera,” by 
llermann Kretschmar. 7. hn 
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MANAGER LAGEN’S PLANS 


Many Engagements Announced for His 
Various Artists 


Mare Lagen, the New York manager, 1s 
announcing engagements for his many art 
ists in New York City and elsewhere. 
Among these are New York recitals for 
Mme. Ciaparella-Viafora, Charlotte Lund, 
Inga Hoegsbro, Charles Hackett, tenor, 
and Frieda Lagendorff, who will also ap 
pear in opera. 

In addition to these recitals Charlotte 
Lund and Inga rioegsbro will also make an 
extended tour of Canada from Quebec to 
the Pacific coast, a month’s tour on the 
coast, and a return tour by way of Texas, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Georgia. Miss 
Lund will also again be soloist for the 
Southern Sangerfest in the Spring. Marion 
May, contralto; William Simmons, bari 
tone, and Anna Hull, soprano, will also be 
heard in oratorio and concert in and near 
New York. Isabella Beaton, composer 
pianist, will make a tour of lowa in the 
early Fall and Charlotte Herman, pianist, 
will appear in concert. 





Mascagni to Compose for Panama and 
Japan 

Rome, Aug. 2.—It is stated in Rome that 
\lascagni has been asked to write two mu 
sical compositions of a triumphal sort, one 
for Japan, the other for Panama. The 
Japanese, it is said, are desirous of having 
something to lend lustre to the patriotic 
commemoration of their reorganization as 
an important nation The composition for 
Panama would be produced on the occa 
sion of the opening of the canal. W. L. 


Humperdinck at 





Florence 


Rome, July 31.—Engelbert Humperdinck 
has been staying for some weeks at Flor 
ence, where he formerly had a villa. His 
wife recently suffered a fall which gave her 
some trouble, and she had to be taken to 
the German surgical establishment in Flor 
ence 


yellow poster, 


MISS BEHR’S SUMMER WORK 


New York Teacher Stimulates Musical 
Activity at Hyannis, Mass. 


A member of the musical colony at Hy 
annis, Mass., is Mrs. Ella Backus Behr, 
who is a native of that little town and who 
returns each Summer to her old home in 
the village for a stay of several weeks. 
Mrs. Behr has a hobby, and it is to estab- 
lish at her native home a school for music. 
So much is she interested in this project 
that she makes the journey from New York 
monthly during the year to be present at 
the concert which her “girls” give at the 
town hall. These affairs are welcomed in 
the shore season by the visitors, and a large 
with a black grizzly painted 
thereon, is received with delight, for it 
means that the “Behr” Club is to have 
another concert. Mrs. Behr has many 
friends among the colonists at the settle 
ments along shore and they come to pay 
tribute to her and her genius. Her home 
at Hyannis is filled with souvenirs of her 
tours and journevs about the world. 


Wagner's Early Critics 


It is comforting for the young and strug- 
gling musician to note how most of the 
great masters have been obliged to fight 
adverse criticism. Wagner’s early works 
were received with uproar in most cases. 
Here are some of the ingenious descriptive 
epithets which crawled from the venomous 
pen of the reviewer: “‘Musical slime, sea- 
sick harmonies, rancid music, murderous 
harmonies, delirium tremens in music, hell 
noise, pestiferous ranting in tone, dog mu 
sic, tonal bleatings, and epidemic of har- 
monic insanity.’—Etude 


William C. Carl in Italy 


Rome, July 29.—William C. Carl, the 
\merican organist, left for Milan to-day, 
after spending two and one-half weeks in 
Rome. He attended the funeral here of 
the late Filippo Capocci, dean of Italian 
organists, who died July 25. 
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THE CHILD PRODIGY 


Public Appearances Early in Life to Be 
Encouraged, Says Jonas 


“IT am absolutely in pig of having a 
child prodigy (that is, if he really is one) 
appear in public as soon as he can do so 
with good artistic results,” said Alberto 
Jonas, the Spanish-. American pianist, re- 
cently, in an interview in a Buda-Pesth 
newspaper. “Of course,” he continued, 
“these very early appearances must be care- 
fully and intelligently planned, so as not 
to interfere with intellectual, physical and 
musical development. A child knows no 
nervousness. It is a perfect joy for him 
to play for others, and he will know no 
fear later in life and will always feel at 
ease as a public performer if he is allowed 
and encouraged to play often in public as 
a child. The importance of these two ad- 
vantages of being free from nervousness 
and of enjoying one’s art can be fully ap- 
preciated by all performers who, having 
only appeared later in life, suffer from lack 
of composure when playing in public. 

“Nearly all great pianists were child 
prodigies: Bach, Mozart, Handel, Mendels- 
aha, Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin, all appeared 
at an ei arly age in public and Josef Hof- 
mann, Pepito Arriola and David Berlino 
are among the most brilliant examples of 
modern musical precocity. Having been 
the only teacher of the two last named 
| have been able to observe the beneficial 
effects of early public playing in these 
wonderful boys. However, as stated be- 
fore, no one, whether child or adult, should 
play in public unless able to give an abso 
lutely artistic, perfect performs ance, 


When Ysaye Played for $5 


C. L. Cullen, in the Sunday Magazine, 
relates an incident which occurred in a 
far Western town. A trainload of passen 
gers from the: East were stalled in this 
town on the night which had been selected 
for a local ball to be given by the work- 
men. The fiddler of the town was disabled 
and one of the pa: volunteered to 
play. The dancing proceeded in good ear 
nest, when another violinist entered the 
hall bearing his violin under his arm. He 
offered to assist with the music. The mo- 
ment his bow touched the violin the danc- 
ing stopped and the rest of the evening was 
turned into a concert. The dancers had 
no idea who the player was All they 
knew was that it was music which was so 
different from anything that they had ever 
heard that even the fascination of dancing 
was at once lost. At the end of the im 
promptu concert a collection was taken and 
a five-dollar gold piece was presented to 
the violinist. The player was the great 
Ysaye, He accepted his fee with 
grace and kept the money as a pocket-piece 
tor many years thereafter. 


iwers 


good 


Boito’s “Nerone”’ Completed 

There is every reason to 
believe that Arrigo Boito has tinished his 
new opera, “Nerone,” and that it will be 
mounted in Milan at La Seala in 1913. 
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DENVER GIRL IN NEW LEHAR OPERA 


Margery Pearson Shines Brilliantly in Musical Life of London Now- 
Artists Consider Her Most Beautiful Girl of American Colony 
in Paris 





decorative in art. She is from Denver, 
and endowed with the vivacity and wit of 
golden West. She also has a voice 
full of sweetness, and trained by de Resz 
ke’s assistant, Alfred Baehrens. She has 
lived in Paris about four years with her 
mother, Mrs. Florence Pearson, who was an 
active and responsible member of the Ly 
ceum Club. In spite of the fact that her 
part is small Margery Pearson has man 
aged to get noticed and appreciated in ce 
liberate old London, so the type in which 
her name is now printed is destined to 
grow taller and blacker. 

‘The Count of Luxembourg,” as we 
have many times been told, is the present 
hit of London, It contains a waltz of 


1.—Margery Pear- 
photographed 


LonvoN, Enc., Aug. 
son, who has been painted, 


and caricatured for the past year or two _ the 
as the 


most beautiful American girl in 

















Paris, has shifted her 
setting from one ot 
untrammeled comfort 
in her mother’s cozy 
apartment in the Rue 
du Montparnasse to 
the play world of 
Daly's Cheater, Lon 
don. Miss Pearson 
was engaged in the 
early Spring by Mr. 
Kdwardes, the invine 
ible English impresario, two days after he 
had seen her. She played in his revival 
of the “Waltz Dream,” after which she 
was cast for Punchinello, in the new Lehat 
production, “The Count of Luxembourg,” sensational intent. 
which threatens, from reports, to outspar the leading man move 
kle the “Merry Widow.” long flight of stairs 
Miss Pearson is very young, very tall, King and Queen lent their presence to its 
very straight, very slim, very golden-haired premiére, and the seats are booked until the 
and very brown-eyed. She belongs to the last of November | * 





Two Impressions of Margery Pearson, 
One by the Caricaturist and One by 
the Photographer 


wherein the ingenue and 
rhythmically up a 
\loreover, the new 


NEW ‘TALIAN OPERAS © 


Works of Half a heen Composers Ap- 
proaching Completion 


Romer, Aug. 2.—Italian composers are 
very busy Just now with new operas. Rug 
giero Leoncavallo is engaged on a work of 
which the title is still unknown, based on 

1 oe 1 : oe , eto 
a tbpretto DY nrico§ (4 avacchio & Ricci 


telli is writing “\ladonnetta,” on a grag 


by Luigi Illica, and this is expected to be 


ne ird for the first time at the Costanzi, 
in Rome, next Januar Seppilhi is com 
posing “Congallegra,” the verses by Colan 
hiom, the name meaning “Tomtit” or “Tit 
mouse.” Oretice 1s evolving “Radda” 
from a novel by the oa mee author, Maxim 
Gorky. Ezio Camussi is etting to music 
some episodes in the life of Mme. DuBarry, 
mistress of Louis XV of France lhe 


opera is called “La DuBarry,” libretto by 
G. Antona-Traversi, and will first be heard 
at the Adriano, in Rome. Maestro Parelli 
Is preparing “Fanfulla,” libretto by Colan 
drom, and, finally, ¢ 
busy on an opera of 
not vet been chosen 
In addition to. these 


gaged, as stated, on 


omposer Gugliem1 is 
Which the name has 


| eoncavallo, en 
anew opera, has writ 
ten an operetta entitled “La Reginetta delle 


Rose,” “The Little Rose Queen,” which is 
to be presented soon at Venice. W. L. 
Cavalieri as “Zaza” in Rome 
Rome, Aug. 2.—Lina Cavalieri has been 
entrancing Romans and the strangers with 
in the gates by her beauty and her art in 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” at the Quirino. Ital 
ians have never before seemed to care much 
lor “Zaza,” regarding it as a weak speci 
men of the composer's art, although Emma 


Carelli had a successtul tour with it across 
the Atlantic The Romans are now giving 


it a tavorable hearing, however Chey par 
ticularly liked Lina in the “Dir che si sono 
al mondo” of the third act, which she ren 
dered with vibrating emotion which evoked 
much applause fhe first performance of 
the “Zaza” revival took plac July 5, and 
it has been repeated since We Be 


Tetrazzini’s Summer Concerts 
LONDON, Aug. 5 \t the 


the Covent 


COTK lusion Ol 
Garden Opera season, Mme 


letrazzimi left for Ostend, where she sings 


\ugust 6 and 13, at the Kursaal concerts 
(n August 15, e sings at Blankenbergh. 
She will spend her vacation at her new 
illa at Lugano (On October 7 she wall 

tn her annual British concert tour, un 
er the management of Percy Harrison, 
ind, carly in November, will sail for Amer 
ca, Where her tirst appearance of the sea 


son will probably be in Philadelphia, No 


vember 14, in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


Opera by Busoni for Hamburg 


Romer, July 29.—Ferruccio Busoni, the 
luscan pianist and composer, who recently 
returned from the Lnited States, has com 
posed an opera for the German stage lt 


is to be mounted at the Llambure Stadthea 


ter next November. W. L. 
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COMPLETION OF “ FLYING DUTCHMAN ” 


More Dark Days for Wagner in Paris—‘‘ A Dithyrambic Orgy ”— 
Discovery of the “‘Tannhauser” and “‘ Lohengrin’ Legends 











success. Wagner, in despair, retired to his 
No. 7 in Series of Discussions of Richard miserable quarters and worked feverishly 
Wagner’s Autobiography.* on his Donizetti arrangements. “So great 
PUBLISHER SCHLESINGER, moved was my renunciation of the world,’ he 
by the success of the two short stories’ writes, “that like a penitent | no longer 
Wagner had contributed to his Gazette Mu- shaved, and to my wife’s great annoyance, 
sicale, made known to the composer that he for the first and only time in my life, al- 
would be pleased to produce one of his lowed my beard to grow quite long. | 
orchestral works at a concert which he was tried to bear everything patiently and the 
arranging. Wagner’s first impulse was to’ only thing that threatened really to drive 
offer him the newly completed “Faust” me to despair was a pianist in the room ad- 
overture, Further deliberation caused him joining ours, who during the live-long day 
to look upon the scheme as hazardous be- practised Liszt's fantasy on ‘Lucia di 
cause of the “zephyr-like ending” of the Lammermooyx.’ I had to put a stop to this 
work, which he presumed could be appre-_ torture, so, to give him an idea of what 
ciated only by one fully conversant with he made us endure, one day I moved our 
his methods. His only other hope lay in own piano, which was terribly out of tune, 
the “Columbus” overture, which had pre- close up to the party wall. Then Brix, 
viously been stored away by Habeneck in with his piccolo-flute, played the piano and 
the archives of the Conservatoire. Habe- violin (or flute) arrangement of ‘Favorita’ 
neck was inclined to be sceptical over the I had just completed, while | accompanied 
chances of success of so “vague” a work. him on the piano. The effect on our neigh- 
Zesides, there was a serious handicap in bor, a young piano teacher, must have been 
the fact that the instrumental requirements appalling. The concierge sai to me next 
called for no less than six cornets. The day that the poor fellow was leaving, and, 

number was eventually reduced to four, after all, | felt rather sorry.” 
but the players were poor and the con- However, the unfortunate composer and 
ductor worse. Berlioz went to the rehear- his equally unhappy wife—for Minna was 
sals and preserved an eloquent silence obliged to do the most menial part of the 
throughout. Afterwards he told the young household work—did, now and then, suc- 
composer with a weary smile that “it was ceed in snatching for themselves a few 
very difficult to get on in Paris.” moments of pleasure from their miserable 
The overture was performed without lot. There was a New Year’s eve party to 
“cone Leva” ip Bicherd Wenner. & vor which several friends were invited. Some 
- ’ . : came with rum, sugar and lemons; another 


umes. Cloth, 911 pages. Price, $8.50 net. Dodd, : ‘ 
Mead & Co., New York, 1911. brought a leg of veal; a third Levee 
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goose; while a fourth, who had written a 
compliment iry article about a certain make 
of pianos, presented his hosts with two 
bottles of champagne with which the piano 
dealer had rewarded him. Wagner threw 
aside the “confounded ‘Favorita’” and 
everybody lent a hand in preparing the 
feast. “The supper developed into a dithy- 
rambic orgy. When the champagne was 
drunk and the punch began to produce its 
effects | delivered a fiery speech which so 
provoked the hilarity of the company that 
it seemed as though it would never end. I 
became so excited that I first mounted a 
chair and then, by way of heightening the 
effect, at last stood on the table, thence to 
preach the maddest gospel of the contempt 
of life together with a eulogy of the South 
American Free States. My charmed listen- 
ers eventually broke into such fits of sobs 
and laughter, and were so overcome that 
[ had to give them all shelter for the night 
—their condition making it impossible for 
them to reach their homes in safety. On 
New Year's Day (1841) I was again busy 
with my ‘Favorita.’” 


The Bugbear of Rent 


Wagner's ignorance of French customs 
caused him to overlook the necessity of 
giving his landlord ample notice of his de- 
parture. The time limit had elapsed when 
he discovered his predicament and found 
himself liable for another year’s rent. Hap- 
pily, he was eventually able to sublet the 
place, and so after Easter the couple 
moved into inexpensive Summer quarters 
at Meudon, near Paris. 

Previous to this Wagner had shown 
Leon Pillet, of the Opéra, his sketch of the 
“Fliegender Hollander” plot. Pillet liked it 
and asked permission to buy the idea which 
would then be treated by another. Wag- 
ner protested, but in the face of an offer 
of 500 francs and the information that no 
work of his on the subject could succeed 
anyway, he relinquished his claims to the 
French rights of his idea. Then, with his 
500 francs, he withdrew to Meudon, deter- 
mined to write out his own words and mu- 
sic of the “Fliegender Hollander” for Ger- 
many. 

The 500 frances did not last long, and 
soon starvation stared Wagner and Minna 
in the face. To make matters worse, two 
impecunious friends were also on hand and 
in pitiful want. Minna, deeming it her 
duty to provide the three men with food, 
actually succeeded in persuading butcher, 
baker and wine merchant to supply her 
without immediate cash payment. Her 
husband, meanwhile, was busy on his op- 
era. The libretto aroused much interest 
among those who became acquainted with 
it and one individual promptly informed 
Wagner that he would never in his life 
succeed in doing anything finer. The bal 
lad of Senta, the song of the Norwegian 
sailors and the ensemble of the spectre 
crew were the first parts of the score to 
come into being. ‘these, however, had 
been completed in Paris during the pre- 
vious Fall, when Wagner had entertained 
hopes of a French production, and not at 
Meudon, as is generally supposed. 


“Flying Dutchman’’ Completed 


“Since that time I had been so violently 
torn away from music that when my piano 
arrived at my rustic retreat I did not dare 
touch it for a whole day. I was terribly 
afraid lest | should discover that my in- 
spiration had left me—when suddenly | 
was seized with the idea that | had forgot- 
ten to write out the song of the Helmsman 
in the first act, although, as a matter of 
fact, | could not remember having com- 
posed it at all, as I had in reality just writ 
ten the lyrics. | succeeded and was pleased 


with the result. The same thing occurred 
with the Spinner’s Chorus, and when I had 
written out these two pieces and on fur- 
ther reflection could not help admitting 
that they had really only taken shape in 
my mind at that moment, I was quite de- 
lirious with joy at the discovery. In seven 
weeks the whole of the music of the 
‘Fliegender Hollander,’ except the orches- 
tration, was finished.” 

Towards the close of. Summer Wagner 
received notice that the family who had 
taken his Rue du Helder apartment, in 
Paris, off his hands had left, and that he 
would again be responsible for the rent. 
Engaged as he was on the task of orches- 
trating the “Hollander” this announcement 
seemed of sinister significance. To return 
to Paris was out of the question, for he 
had not even wherewithal to make the 
brief journey. He found it none too easy, 
moreover, to pay the dues on his unpre- 
tentious country domicile, and the advent 
of the cold weather, coupled with the de- 
parture for Paris of all the Summer res- 
idents, exerted upon him a painful depres- 
sion of spirits. 

A young friend, Kietz, helped him out of 
his embarrassment. He obtained 200 francs 
and with touching magnanimity gave them 
to Wagner. It was now possible to aban- 
don Meudon for Paris, so an apartment 
was taken in the Rue Jacob. After Wag- 
ner’s departure it was occupied by Proud- 
hon. 

More hackwork: Schlesinger again it 
was who offered the composer of the ‘Flie- 
gender Hollander” sufficient to keep body 
and soul together if he would make the 
customary arrangements of the latest oper- 
atic sensation—this time Halevy’s “Keine 
de Chypre.” So the “Hollander” was placed 
under lock and key till better days. The 
Halévy opera was not as onerous a task 
as had been the drivel of Donizetti. Wag- 
ner even went to the Opéra to see it, and, 
though finding in it much that was weak 
and unworthy, was “sincerely rejoiced to 
see the better side of Halévy again.” He 
even wrote a laudatory notice on Halevy 
for Schlesinger’s paper, and became quite 
friendly with the composer himself, 


Departure from Paris 


Throughout this period of hackwork 
Wagner’s mind had been made up to return 
to Germany at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. He spent such time as he could 
spare in studying German history with a 
view to fashioning a new libretto. T[red- 
erick Il and his son Manfred interested 
him. So did E. T. A. Hoffmann’s tale, 
“Der Bergwerke von Fahm.” He made 
two sketches, that of the former called 
“Die Sarazenin.” Nothing came of either, 
however. Then, by accident, a pamphlet 
called “Der Venusberg” fell into his hands, 
in which he found the “Tannhauser”’ leg- 
end. And in the annual report of the pro 
ceedings of the Konigsberg German So- 
ciety he found an account of the Wartburg 
contests. As a sequel to the Wartburg 
poem g also found a critical study of 
another legend, “Lohengrin.” 

~* le had been keeping up correspond 
ence with Dresden respecting “Rienzi.” In 
January, 1842, he suddenly heard that the 
opera would be ready for performance the 
end of February. And very shortly there- 
after he also learned that the “Fliegender 
llollander” had been accepted in Berlin, 
thanks to Meyerbeer’s intercession. Mu- 
nich had already rejected it as “unsuited 
to the German stage,” which was precisely 
what Wagner had deemed it suited for. Of 
‘ourse “Rienzi” was not given in February. 
But Wagner had determined to return to 
Germany and so in April he bade farewell 
to his friends and, with Minna, left Paris 
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ANTI=-FRENCH DEMONSTRATION IN ROME 


Massenet’s Place on Orchestral Program Arouses Wrath of Musical 
Patriots—Appearance of Two New Composers of Talent 


Rome, July 24.—We have heard a good’ mony in the Sistine Chapel, surrounded by 
On cardinals and court. 

Herman Joels, a young Swedish com- 
poser of considerable promise, recently gave 
a concert in the Scandinavian Club in the 
Campo Marzio, which was much enjoyed 
by his Italian friends and by his fellow- 
countrymen, He is a_ thin, fair-haired 


deal of excellent music this week. 
Thursday, the feast day of St. Margaret, 
patron of the Queen Dowager, or Queen 
Mother, the best bands in Rome were heard 
in various parts of the city, and Conductor 
Zuccani had his usual grand orchestral con- 
cert in the Piazza d’Armi Festival Hall. 


young man, only twenty-six years old, with described as vivid in color, marvelous in 
a Beethoven forehead and-long hair. He  instrumentalism, thoroughly in keeping 
played on the piano sever ul of h is own com- with the dramatic devel opment of the sub 
positions, including a “Prayer” full of mys ject, full of melody, not always thoroughly 
tical feeline. the andante of a Sonata, a ginal, and, finally, worthy of an expe 


1 


Nocturne composed in Rome, a_ Russian near master of composition. The libretto 
Mazurka, a “Meélodie du Soir,” and “Voila is by Professor D’Angeli, one of the staff 


les Suéedois” for voices. f the Lido Che pera 1S called “‘Ebles 
People of Pesaro think that they have di Provenza” and ts in one act. 

discovered a new swan to take up the suc- Caruso’s friends at Ramini, where the 

cession of Rossini. The latter, as all know, tenor has taken a villa, say that he is quite 

was called “Il cigno di Pesaro,” and now fit now and that he will begin work, with- 


young Vittorio Gibellini, of the local school out fail, at the Vienna opera in the Fall, 
of music, promises to be another precious and subsequently go to America. 
bird. He has comnosed an opera which is WALTER LONERGAN 





hese concerts are becoming more popular 





every day. For the fine concert given on 
Saturday evening, July 22, the exposition 
committee opened the upper galleries of the 
lestival Hall so that the public could have 


TO SING AT FAMOUS BACH FESTIVAL 


LILLA ORMOND IN EUROPE 


Popular Mezzo-Soprano Will Return 








more room. The only objection that can 
be taken Zuccani’s concerts is their lack 
of varietv. He selects from the same com 
posers over and over again. His favorites 
are Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, Massenet, 
Bizet. To these he adds Grieg, and when 
he was remonstrated with by a critic he 
added Falchi, Spontini and Rossini. If the 
critics had not protested he would have 
gone on giving selections from _ foreign 
inasters only. 

Owing to the little troubles which have 
been arisine between the Italian and French 
schools of music, there is a strong current 
in Rome against some of Zuccani’s Irench 
favorites. It is rather strange that he did 
not notice this until recently, when he took 
on Rossini to satisfy the Roman critics. 
Che undercurrent referred to was brought 
out at the concert on July 20, when Mas 
senet's “Scenes Pittoresques’ formed part 
of the program. It was almost hissed, and 
the musicians, all artists to a man, did not 
give themselves much trouble. In one of 
the papers next day there was a terrible 
“Scenes.” The 








outcry against Massenet’s 
music was denounced as bad, insipid and 
uninspired The “Fete” number was con 
demned as vulgar, but some praise was 
given. to the “Angelus.” It must be added 
that the concert of Thursday, July 20, was 
“Semiramide” sym 





closed by Ross} 
phony, and to mark its approbation the au 
dience rose to its feet and loudly ap 
vlauded Zuccani and his music magicians. 
This was because, as was said at the time, 
the concert terminated “Italianamente.” 
Romans have still in their ears the melo 
dious notes of A/innie, or, rather, of Eu 


BEE IRE he returns to the United States, 

in the Fall, to undertake the tour 
Manager H. Godfrey Turner 1s planning 
for him, Arthur Van Eweyk, the noted 
venia Burzio, who is lauded as the principal basso-baritone, will appear with the Neue 
cause of the success of the “Girl” at the Bach Gesellschaft, at Eisenach, on Septem 
Costanzi. She has now been engaged for Der 23 and 24. Mr. Van Eweyk, who 1s 


a tournée by Sonzogno, which is to take Pethaps better known in Europe than he 





Arthur Van Eweyk in His Berlin Studio. 


Here in Fall for Long Tour 


LONDON ENG., Aug. 1.—One of the largest 
and smartest musicales of the London sea 
son was that given by Mrs. William Sala 
non Riccardo Martin and Lilla Ormond 
were the artists and were most enthusi 
Miss Ormond is now in 
Switzerland, where she will take a com 
plete rest before returning to America 


‘ ont! ] 
asucally received, 


She sails about the middle of September, 
arriving here a few days before her appear 
ances at the Maine Festival. She will also 
have three appearances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra \bout thirty en 
vagements have already been booked for 
this artist. Her tour is under the manage 

ent of R. kK. Johnston 

Miss Ormond will be kept busy during 
the season fullilling all the many concerts 
that will le arranged for her, which will 
take her through to the Pacific coast. She 
will sail for Lurope next April after the 
closing ot her tour in America, as her man 
ager, Mr. Johnston, arranged for her to 
appear in London next May at several re 
citals with Eugene Ysave, and also with 


the Ysave (Orchestra al Brussels on \pril 


IS, IQI 


Duncans Studying Indian Music 





place in the Autumn. Later on she may be 
heard in Paris. Fay Templeton to Sing in “Pinafore 


Glowing accounts come to Italy concern and “Pirates of Penzance” 


ing the triumphant progress of the idolized After an abeence of four years from 
enor, \lessandro Boncli, at Buenos Ayres. the stage, Fay Templeton will return in 
His po saa htng — - Rome ue September, having signed a contract with 
heat him A, MS coe sit rf ” “ig es - the Shuberts to sing the part of Little Bul 
position a a ls depends on his en tercup in “Pinafore,” which is to begin its 
Sagres caer second revival season at the New York 


1) orenzo Perosi’s fine R ule Mass “Dp - ” 

D, L. le Bs om iy — - Casino on September 4. When “Pinafore 

‘OF F ope L£O | ; Vat; angel The lon has had its run Miss Templeton will have 
Sis ( . ‘ 7 oO hursday, , , “ 

ella oOistina rt the itican n nurs¢ \) the part of k uth in Che Pirates of Pen 


July 20 It 1S undoubtedly a noble compos! : bali 

tion, full of celestial harmony. Father es ea le 

Perosi, who is “maestro perpetuo della = A 

Capella Pontifica,” conducted the mass Sammarco’s Vacation 

himself. He began to compose it after the . Mario Sammarco will take his vacation 
leath of Leo XIII eight years ago, and at Vallombrosa this Summer He will 
nished it in 1909. On Thursday the mass _— study an important role in “The Jewels of 
was performed on the occasion of th the Madonna,” the new Wolf-lerrari opera 
eighth anniversary of the death of Leo which Mr. Dippel intends producing next 
X11] Pope Pius X presided at the cere season in Chicago and Philadelphia. Sam 





OPERA SCHOOL of NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic ENGLISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN 
SIG. TANARA. OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY. Italian Repertoire ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director 
Full Equipped Stage for Students Room 834, Carnegie Hall, New York 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE Mt. Vernon Place 
onipneienes RANDOLPH, Director 


ener. ' t mservatory offers every advantage for m usi al culture 


a Staff of 60 eminent European and American Masters, in- 


Theodor Hemberger, 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Otis B. Boise, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 


Teachers’ Certificates Catalogues Mailed 








PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 15.—Raymond and 
He Has Been Engaged for the Sixth  /’eneclope Duncan plan to spend the Sum 
Time to Sing at the Bach Festival in Eisenach mer amot the Indians of the Warm 
Spring Reservation. Their object is to 
is in America, having appeared only during n> 
make a study of the Indian music and reg 
a limited period here last season, 1s a fix ‘ , . 
ister it in the -[lellenic music-writing sys 
ture at these famous Bach festivals in a ore : 
tem, and they will take monochords with 
eisenach His torthcoming engagement is ' 
by we em, sO as determine scientifically the 
the sixtl » has had under these sam . 
€ sixth "7 - r ast an ] . ~ intervals and_ scales The Duneans will 
« ‘e : av ¥ ur *DO) S a : 
tag ner —s — ned \I \ e return to Portland in September to con 
as Vat many INGUITICS OT f an tine thei: work there for a few weeks 
kewevk’s services during the next season. 
wfore leaving for Europe 
marco returns to Covent Garden next Marcella Sembrich 1s to sine in Russia 
Spring for his sixth season in that theater next Winter. 
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New York, August 19, 1911 


EDITORIAL INHUMANITY 

A new “Commonwealth” Symphony Orchestra for 
New York, as announced in last week’s issue of 
MusicaAL AMERICA, is to give symphony concerts for 
the people, in various parts of the city, at low prices. 
It is a co-operative organization, and its hope of suc- 
cess is based on the belief that the masses contain a 
large element that is eager to hear symphonic music, if 
it can get it at a sufficiently reasonable price. 

The editor of the Sun, in a recent issue, makes this 
new organization a text for a sermon which is much 
more violent than sensible. He first points out that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra provides the great artistic 
orchestral events of the year in New York, remarking 
as well that these are the only concerts attended by 
genuine popular and artistic success. Rushing then to 
a fatal and unphilosophical extreme, he declares that all 
the other series of symphony concerts in New York are 
altogether unnecessary, except to their conductors and 
promoters. The newly proposed orchestra, he main 
tains from his tower where the voice of the masses 
never reaches, is more easily dispensed with than any 
other kind. As it is to provide music at cheaper prices, 
he says that it will be a second-class orchestra, and 
that “there is not room for second-class music any 
where in this town.” 

We are perfectly familiar with this point of view. 
It is that of the recluse—the embittered man who re 
jects the world struggle, and selfishly lives out a periect 
(but useless) life in a cave, brooding upon perfection 
He will allow a perfect man a reason for living, but his 
world has no place at all for humanity as a whole, and 
he cannot find a perfect man—except himsel! 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gives the most 
nearly perfect performance; therefore there should be 
no other orchestral concerts in New York! 

Stop and think what that statement means. It means 
that the handful of people who happen to have the 
culture to appreciate it and the means enabling them to 
afford it, are the only people in New York worth a 
thought. The great mass, the population itself, strug 
gling from darkness to light, groping and hewing its 
way up, in the artistic struggle, as well as the struggle 
for existence, is zero—nothing! 

The editor of the Sun can find no reason for the ex 
istence of less perfect orchestral organizations than the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra only because outside of a 
small and select culture circle humanity, to him, does 
not exist any more than the mob existed to the aris 
tocracy that preceded the French Revolution 

What is the reason for the existence of orchestras 
all the way from the bottom to the top—crude orches 
tras appealing to crude people, imperfect orchestras ap 
pealing to imperfect people, organizations crudely and 
imperfectly financed? They represent whatever hold 
the struggling and tragic mass, finding its way upward, 
has upon the better things of life that music can bring 


Suppose that these organizations did not exist That 


would mean the ethereal heaven of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra far above, and below—infinitely, de- 
spairingly beyond the reach of any of the heavenly 
strains—a soundless pit, where the music-starved must 
remain music-starved forever, since there would be no 
Jacob’s Ladder upon which to climb. That is the hope- 
less pit to which the editor: of the Sun would damn the 
populace of New York City for its grievous sin in not 
being of the saintly group admitted to Carnegie Hall 
at the angelic visits of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to New York. 


MR. KAHN’S OPERATIC OBSERVATIONS 
The words @i\ en out by Otto H. Kahn, of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, on his 
return from Europe, as reported in MusicAL AMERICA 

last week, are few, but poignant in their pertinency. 
While there are those in Europe who seek to belittle 
\merica in respect of all its artistic institutions, Euro- 
peans in general are too intelligent not to recognize 





the supremely high standard to which opera has been 
brought in New York City. Mr. Kahn has observed 
that Europe is jealous of American opera, which is 
scarcely an avoidable circumstance, when New York is 
taking from Europe all its best singers. 

To entertain sentiments of jealousy will not do the 
Europeans any good in this matter. Instead of trying 
to turn back, or hold back, the tide of operatic evolu 
tion, they would profit more by coming over to the 
United States and seeing what is being done here. 
This procedure would be likely to broaden their under 
standing of America’s place in the musical world, and 
lead to sympathetic relations which in the end would 
accomplish more for world progress in art than could 
be accomplished under conditions of international 
jealousy and exclusiveness. 

Mr. Kahn tells us that the Europeans cannot quite 
understand our cry for opera in English; that they ad- 
mire our system of giving opera in the original lan 
guage, and wish that they also could afford to support 
what amounts to several companies in order to do this. 

The Continentals are probably not aware of the 
spontaneous Americanism here which sometimes runs 
riot and makes general demands without going deeply 
into reasons. Also, they perhaps do not stop to think 
that, except for the especially cultured few, the bulk of 
opera-goers in America have not a knowledge of the 
different Continental languages equal to theirs. 

Mr. Kahn takes the stand of favoring opera in Eng 
lish only when it is by native composers on American 
themes; otherwise he would have all operas sung in 
their original tongue. This position differs from 
MusicaL AMERICA’s only in that it makes a final con- 
sideration of what MusicaL AMERICA considers a pri- 
mary or initial consideration. That is to say, it is the 
belief of Musical America that the opera-in-English 
movement hinges primarily on the question of opera by 
native composers. This gained as the foundation 
stone of opera in English in America, the language of 
the ‘texts of the European operas is a question to be 
settled as a secondary matter. 

Mr. Kahn’s intention may be a little hard on the mass 
of American operagoers who have little or no familiar- 
ity with the foreign languages in which the operas are 
given. Whether such operas shall be given in transla- 
tions or not will be determined by the strength of the 
demand for such a procedure. 

In short, the existence of opera in English, as 
brought into being by American poets and composers, 
is a settled question, while the matter of translating the 
foreign operatic texts is an unsettled question, 


THE FATE OF BAYREUTH 

The expiration two years hence of the Wagner copy- 
rights and the consequent European emancipation of 
“Parsifal” has of late been the cause of much cogita- 
tion on the part of a number of individuals as regards 
the resultant effect upon Bayreuth and its festival per- 
formances. It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that once “Parsifal” has been disclosed in the light of 
other opera houses the world will have no further need 
of the ministrations of the Festspielhaus and that it 
will gradually sink into neglect which will terminate in 
utter oblivion. 

It would be hazardous to deny such prophecies out- 
right. Indeed, it is not at all unlikely that the days of 
Bayreuth are numbered. Frau Cosima, who has been 
the guiding spirit of the place since the death of her 
husband, is old and her health is understood not to be 
of the most robust. Her passing would leave an em- 
barrassing void, and while the Wagner family is not 
without its devoted old adherents and retainers it is 
doubttul if any of these could ever successfully replace 
her at the helm 

jut it is another matter to insinuate that the disap- 
pearance of Bayreuth would signify an irreparable loss 
to Wagnerism. True, the place will always bear a more 
or less profound degree of sentimental interest for the 


Wagnerite. But its practical influence is no longer of 


importance. !ts mission is long since accomplished. 
Bayreuth under the present régime is fast developing 
into what its founder would have sought above all 
things to avoid—a tradition-incrusted institution, a 
source and fountain head of many practices positively 
nefarious to the best interests of that artistic gospel 
which Wagner preached. Some of the most trusted 
lieutenants of Bayreuth performances. for example, are 
singers whom New York rejected unconditionally for 
their glaring shortcomings after a few hearings. The 
manner in which some of these persons “sing” the 
music dramas is enough to make their composer re- 
volve in his coffin. 

Bayreuth was of supreme importance a generation 
ago as the only really secure home and refuge of 
Wagners operas. Times have changed, and to-day 
their headquarters are in every opera house of the 
world. What actual need, then. of Bayreuth. and what 
matter if it should decline to its fall? 





Many persons whose palate has rejected Richard 
Strauss’s musical stage works find that with his earlier 
orchestral works “the flavor lasts” and _ still gives 
pleasure. Having squared the circle by passing in turn 
through pure music, program music, grand opera and 
comic opera, Strauss returns to the field of his greatest 
successes—that of program music—with the so-called 
“Alpine Symphony” upon which he is working. He 
says that the program of this work as given out by the 
papers is hopelessly garbled. The public will not 
worry over his programs if he can again smite the lyre 
as in “Tod und Verklarung.” 





Paul Paray, who has captured the Grand Prix de 
Rome this year, is but twenty-five years old. There is 
no future for him. Any composer who at that early 
age has not enough radicalism and imagination to dis- 
courage the jury of the Prix de Rome competition is 
not likely to develop enough later to make a real com 


poser of him. 
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Music-Makers at Bar Harbor Temple 


lt was a congenial group of musicians that gathered 
two weeks ago at Bar Harbor to entertain the Summer 
colony in the famous Temple of Arts. The concert, 
which was reviewed in MusicaL AMERICA last week, was 
given by the following, who are shown in this illustra 
tion, reading from left to right William Wheeler, 
tenor; Ethel Cave Cole, accompanist; Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; E. A. Jahn, basso, and Ellen Learned, 
alto 

Franko—Jeanne Franko, the violinist and_ pianist, 

who has fully recovered from the illness which inter- 
rupted her work last season, is spending her vacation 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Rionda, in Alpine, 
N. 13 Later she will go to Far Rockaway, prior to be 
ginning a season of concert work. 
_ Adler—Clarence Adler, the American pianist, who is 
in Berlin during the Summer, has been rehearsing in 
ensemble work with Anton Hekking ‘It is possible,” 
writes Mr. Adler, “that we will play together in 
\merica during the season 1912-13.” 

Young—“I’m kept so busy singing in talking-ma- 
chines that I have almost no time left for concert 
work,” declared John Young, the tenor, the other night 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., where he spent a short vacation 

Williams—Evan Williams, the noted Welsh tenor. 
was the victim of an attack of typhoid fever shortly 
after his arrival in England last month. He has re 
covered sufficiently to resume his concert work. 

Nordica—M me. Lillian Nordica, who has been spend 
ing the month at her husband’s estate in Deal, N. J.. is 
an occasional attendant at the concerts in the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium 

Coates—When John Coates, the eminent English 
tenor, was asked “What is falsetto?” he replied: “The 
talsetto voice is only used by the other people—never, 
of course, by ourselves; it is therefore easily recog 
nizable and absolutely defies description.” ; 
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PROBLEM FOR YOUNG OPERA SINGERS . 
iplntviadoaesischlhaotaaiatisioied Steinway & Sons Art Case Department 
Is It Better to Sing Large Parts in Small Company or Small Parts in 
Large Company ?—Regina Vicarino Says the Former is Wiser SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR 
‘6 IT seems to me far more worth while again and again, improving one’s acting 
to sing leading parts in a small opera from performance to performance, detect- 
eiaen: ae in little réles with a big ing those things in one’s delivery of the 
company than to do uetie ” wed “ioudlen music which please the audicnce and those 
organization,” said Regina Vicarino, the which are annoying. Then, too, by singing 
soprano, to a representative of MusIcAl a part constantly for a number of weeks, 
AMERICA a few days ago, as she was about one almost lives it, as it were; | remem PIANOS 
ber distinctly my first performance of 
‘Madama Butterfly,” up in Canada, and | 
assure you all I could do was to watch that 
[ got all my notes in in time. I went on 
without rehearsal, as I did in a number of 
other operas, and though the audience 
seemed pleased, | am sure that my por 
trayal, from a histrionic standpoint, was 
very poor. It is a wonderful part and | 
always do it with the greatest love both 
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Regina Vicarino as “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” 


to leave the city to continue her vacation 
in New England. The interview took place 
in the studio of Arthur Lawrason, of New 
York, the teacher of Miss Vicarino. It was 
but an hour before train time—certainly 
not time enough to do justice to the ex 
periences of this singer, who has traveled 
for forty or more weeks through the coun- 
try, performing in all the important cit-es 
on the Coast, and who naturally, has som 
thing to say worth listening to 

“You know,” she said, “that | have found 
my work this season, both with the Bevan 
Grand Opera Company and the Aborn 
Company, tremendously interesting. Forty 
weeks is a long time and I have had some 
delightful experiences When we opened 
in San Francisco, it seemed for a time that 
we were not going to succeed, but during 
the third week out we ‘caught on,’ as it were, 
and, after that, it was a long series of suc 
cesses. The audiences could not get enough 
opera to satisfy them 
“The West is simply wonderful, so big 
and broad in its views; to a person who 1s 
accustomed to life in the East,. it is a revel 
ation. The public is intelligent, it demands 
the very best, knows what it wants, and 
is willing to pay for ‘t, too We visited 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento 
and the other California cities, giving them 
‘Lucia, ‘Traviata,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Martha, 
‘Faust, ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘La Boheme,’ ‘Trova 
tore,’ and ‘Aida,’ and they liked each work. 
The older operas interest them more than 
do the modern ones, for they are not in 
sympathy with the realistic movement in 
which the younger Italians find expression 
for their musical ideas 

“It is surprising what a lot of musical 
activity one finds among the Westerners 
Take Los Angeles, for example, with its 
Gamut and Dominant Clubs, organizations 
that are doing wonderful things for the ad 
vancemcnt of music in the West Che cor- 
dial welcome given to art-sts 1s really in 
spiring, for the broader social conditions 
allow informalities which in the East would 
be tabooed 

“You remember | sang with the Manhat 
tan Opera House forces a few years ago,” 
continued Miss Vicarino, “and it was this 
to which I| referred, when | mentioned my 


views on singing small parts with a large 


company \s a member ot Mr. Hammer 

stein’s company I had very little to do 
though I sang Micaela in ‘Carmen’ and re 

ceived warm praise tor it \t the t.m«é | 
thought I was ready for all the larger parts 
which were being done by the principals in 
the company, but | m thankful to-day 
that Mr. Hammerstein did not let me de 
them. New York has‘not really heard m«é 
vet. and vhen it does. | want t e at the 
height of my wers, so that I can do my 
very best (on learns s much 1 ré by 
going on as a pr.ncipal and singing a part 


for Puccini's beautiful music and for the 
pathetic story, which goes straight to the 
hearts of all feeling people. I do not want 
to speak about ‘opera in English,’ for | 
realize how that subject has been worked 
to death. But I do want to say that it is 
interesting to a singer who has sung in 
Italian and French, as I have, to note the 
difference in effect on an English-speaking 
audience when an opera is sung in the ver 
nacular; I have noticed this in singing 
‘Madama Butterfly,’ for it is all so intimate 
when one’s hearers understand what one is 
singing. It means so much more and the 
music has a deeper significance. 

“T shall rejoin the Bevani forces in th 
Fall, and we are to have another season 
of thirty weeks. This year I am to have 
full jurisdiction as to what parts and operas 
[ shall appear in. Last season’s success 
has made the managers of the theaters on 
the Coast very sanguine about our com 
pany’s drawing powers and we expect to 
appear in places where we have not vet 
been heard.’ 


Adele Krueger as Wagner Soloist 


Che sixth “Wagner night” of the Elliot 
Schenck Orchestra was given on the roof 
of the New Century Theater, August 10 
\fter a snlendid rendition of the overture 
to “Die Meistersinger” by the orchestra, 
\dele Krueger, the soloist of the evening. 
appeared and won an emphatic success with 
one of the largest audiences of the season. 
Mme. Krueger sang “Du Aermste kannst 
wohl nie ermessen,” from “Lohengrin.” 
with a musical and dramatic appreciation 
which was delightful Her second num 
ber was “Dich theure Halle.” from “Tann 
hauser,” which she sang with admirable 
sincerity and vocal competence She gave 
as an encore a Strauss song, accompanied 
by Mr. Schenck at the piano 





York Oratorio and Choral Societies Com- 
bine Forces 

YorK, Pa., Aug. 12 The York Ora 
torlo Society and the Schubert Chorr, 
with a total membership of about goo, have 
formed an amalgamation and the Oratorio 
society of York, Pa. will be the only 
choral organization in existence in this city 
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scope than anything 
inland city in recent 
years are promised by the combined socie 
ties. Committees of the two organizations 
have been negotiating for several months 
with the view to “burying the hatchet” and 
ending the strife t 


dertakings of larget 
attempted in any 


lat existed between the 


singers of the two societies and caused 
their pertormances to lack the public pat 
ronawe they deserved The deticits of the 


Che conductor of 
the new society will be a man of musical 
ability who has not been afhliated with 


two bodies total $4,000. 


either of the old organizations \. B. lear 
quhar, president of the York Oratorio 
Society, will be at the head of the com 


bined societies, and Chester H 
president of the Schuberts, wall be first 
vice-president Warren J. Ratfensberger 
has resigned as secretary of the Oratorio 


Chomas, 


Scheff Rehearsing New Victor 
Herbert Opera 


Fritzi 


Fritzi Scheff returned to New York last 
week from a long automobile tour and on 
\londay started rehearsals of her musical 
play, “The Duchess,” by Joseph llerbert 
and Harry B. Smith, music by Victor Het 
bert 


Amedeo Bassi’s Vacation 


\medeo Bassi left London after his sea 
son at Covent Garden for his Summer sea 
side home at Riccione, near Rimini, on the 
\driatic. Here he intends to hang his col 
lections of flags made last season in Amet 
ica, beginning with a large, handsome 
\merican flag and including pennants of all 
the different cities in the United States in 














during the I911-I2 season Musical un society. W. H. R hich he has sung 
in which are available for entrance to the 
9 extent of three units into the University 
MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA S PUBLIC SCHOOLS of California San francisco has one 
teacher to attend to all of the high hools 
and Oakland has one Los Angeles has 
6 ae. Rie is an ancient saying which runs ave of thirty-five r over \sk each one one for every school, and in some of the 
to the effect that if you train a child whether he regrets a lack of the practical larger high hools has two instructors in 
in the way he should go, when he 1s old knowledge of musi Or put the question music, theoretical and applied Thus we 
he will not depart therefrom. William J. this way lt you had it to do over again, ire forced again to admit Los Angeles’s ad 
McCoy, composer, theorist and pedagogue, would you spend some of the time which vantage over us in the matter of the dis 
informs me of his vast nfiidence of the at school was devoted to Latin or Greek emination of ilture Llowever, as MeCoy 
truth of the adage, writes Walter Anthony and put it on the subject of music—theory points out, we e made a start; the be 
in the San Francisco Call, and alleges that, ice training or learning to play some in ginning 1s ¢ and the pi ise is bright 
although his studies have not led him so strument | venture to say that not one that demand ree vreater supply 
frequently into the storehouse of ho.y writ in ten would fail to support my theory that f portunity for pupils to graduate in 
as into the domain of the science ot music—practical and theoretical—should be Si 
ordinated tone, he has demonstrated to 1s laugnt a a serious study in the publi \n r evidence I the gt vi of a de 
satisfaction the fact that a musical race schools, and that it should obtain a stand re for the rm study of mu i i 
is not to be evolved with music left out ot ing of dignity with the study of languag« le e is pointed out by Mr. Me‘ 
he training of the young lo the end that mathematics, chemistry and the rest of the een made dean of music 1 
music be inculcated in our youth at the subjects which the young of our species ré f the largest and best schools for 
publi sci Is grammar grades and hig! struggle with at school If it be true that iI in the West \ res r i lt has 
scn iS ind that it sha ( ) read Ll yreatl ajority of adults bewail thei een | med of Thi I ( est teachers 
S ect in the ! eges and norance ot regret their inabuilit ( cl n p n, theory 
universities, Mr. Met is red n to perform on any instrument and envy the hestration and piano; Wallace Sabin as 
lectured much and gitated a the time n W 5 sical attainments, isn't it gan instructor \ 
r mids Now sar t, partly, he in that in neglecting the study of n ter Oecesterreicher it 
dest assures f his vn efforts ve are ove! king somethiu f great ing a side stud ! 
d partly as the res ( rtance in the education nstitution w " 
seen the rk begur Largel thr h Vict ettor thet ran t é 
Suppos« says Mr. McCoy, “you should I s of San Francisco and Oaklar ecialize in it and receive dy 
stat n the street corner some day and placed music (theory, history and pr is In an ther science or art 
pi mut the rst hundred passers! j oO! the perrtormance as one of the studies, readits vyrcal te p torwal! 
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Available for Recitals, 
Concerts and Opera 
When Ginsburg s magnifi 
cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
ears in the hall by his fine 
art — New York Staats- 

Zettung, June 27, 1911. 


Management 
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Accommodations for teachers 
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CHICAGO TO EXPERIMENT WITH OPERA 
IN ENGLISH ON AMBITIOUS SCALE 








HE success of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany last season and the apparent 
yearning of the public for opera in gen- 
eral has resulted in the planning of an 
enterprise which will be of the greatest im- 
portance to operatic music in Chicago, 
writes Felix Borowski in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

This enterprise consists in the presenta- 
tion at the Auditorium next season of op- 
era in English which, it is proposed, shall 
be of such high artistic standard that it 
will compare, not only with the finest rep- 
resentations of English opera that have 
hitherto been given to this community, but 
with interpretations of operatic literature 
that have been set forth by organizations 
of notable eminence which have sung their 
offerings in foreign and_ fashionable 
tongues, 

It has, of course, been made known that 
the Chicago Opera Company will, in the 
course of its regular season, bring forward 
some opera in English. Mr. Herbe om “Na- 
toma” will at least be sung in the language 
in which it was conceived, and to which 
the Irish-American composer set his strains. 
There was a suggestion made by Mr. Dip- 
pel at the close of last season that certain 
works by Wagner—‘“Die Walkiire,” “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” etc.—might be included in 
the English répertoire. We understand 
that this proposal has fallen through, and 
that Wagner will be sung in German. 

The English opera season will, however, 
be quite separate from and independent of 
the Chicago Opera Company. It will not 
materialize until early Spring- -April or 
May—at which period the activities of the 
Chicago organization here and in the East 
will have come to a conclusion. But at the 
disposal of the English opera singers there 
will be not only one of the finest opera 
houses in the world, but the scenery and 
properties of the company which owns the 
Auditorium. It is not unreasonable to ex 
pect, also, that no small proportion of the 
Chicago company itself, which is able and 
willing to sing in English, will be available 
for the Spring performances, and that the 
orchestra, in the finest condition after its 
long association in Chicago and Philadel 
phia, will be available too. 

\lthough English opera has not been 
long intrenched in the field of American 
music it has established a tradition that 
the price to ” exacted from the public for 
the privilege of listening to it must be less 
than the avis Pree" by the great or- 
ganizations which import from l[urope 
song-birds of great fame and popularity. 
The new company, which proposes to es- 
tablish opera at the Auditorium, will bow 


to this tradition. It will give opera in Eng- 
lish at “popular” prices. 

Having stated the plan as it stands at 
present it remains to add that while the 
ultimate realization of the project will, of 
course, hinge upon the eagerness of the 
public to avail itself of the opportunities 
open to it, the whole question of opera in 
English will largely find an answer, favor- 
able or otherwise, from the results which 
will accure to the exploitation of dramatic 
works in the vernacular presented accord- 
ing to the highest standards of art. For 
although opera in a language which every 
\merican can understand has, indeed, been 
given to the people, it has not hitherto been 
given with the perfection of vocal and 
scenic art, nor with the perfection of or- 
chestral interpretation that graces the per- 
formances of the first-class companies. 

That there are numerous music lovers 
who are convinced that opera in English is 
evidently to be desired is made evident 
by the widespread agitation in its favor, 
and by the fact that an imposing array of 
financial magnates stands willing to give 
it generous support. We are informed that 
the financial backing of the new Chicago 
English opera organization is giving the 
promoters of the ventvtre no _ sleepless 
nights. 

But the readiness of the wealthy people 
in Chicago and elsewhere to give more than 
moral support to the propagation of opera 
in a language which does not require its 
listeners to carry dictionaries in their hands, 
is based upon other than only patriotic emo- 
tions. There is a general feeling abroad 
that the great mass of the people can appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of operatic art only 
when they know what those masterpieces 
are all about. Operas that have been pre 
sented on comparatively small stages, with 
modest scenery, with no gorgeous lightings 
nor imposing stage pictures have, when 
they have been sung in English, attracted 
crowds of music-lovers who have been well 
content with the artistic fare held out to 
them. How great, it is argued, will be the 
delight of audiences when they are priv- 
ileged to listen to operas not only inter- 
preted in English, but sung by admirable 
artists, with a mise en scéne not less beau 
tiful than that given to the subscribers of 
the Chicago Opera Company’s season, with 
a chorus made up of youthful singers 
fresh of voice and elegant of figure, and 
an orchestra complete as to numbers and 
perfect as to its ensemble. 

An experiment as interesting as_ that 
which, as we have said, will be tried next 
Spring has not been attempted in America 
before. Its result will, one way or the 
other, settle a long-standing controversy. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER A MUSICOLONY ENTHUSIAST 





USTAV L. BECKER, president of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ As 
sociation, left New York the other day, in- 
tending to spend a five weeks’ vacation in 
Maine. On his way he determined to in 
spect some lots he had purchased at Musi- 
colony, the settlement at Westerly, R. L., 
of which Dr. Franklin Lawson, the tenor, 
is founder. 

Mr. Becker took a look and forthwith 
changed his plans. “This is good enough 
for me,” he commented as he canceled his 
reservation in a Maine hotel and unpacked 
his trunk on the Rhode Island shore. 

fo a friend in New York he wrote: 
“| discounted the talk one usually expects 
concerning allurements of such _ resorts, 
but when | arrived, to say that I was 
agreeably surprised is to express my state 


of mind mildly, indeed. It was so fas- 
cinating and delightful and from some 
points of view so magnificent that it did 
not take me long to decide to give up my 
Maine trip. 

“| wish all better classes of musicians, 
people of refinement as well as musical 
alnlity, might select this spot upon which 
to erect a cozy and comfortable bungalow. 
Here they could spend as much of each 
Summer's vacation time as they are able 
to afford among congenial spirits, in a place 
where musical or other snobs will not be 
countenanced, where everybody can have a 
good time to his heart's content and yet 
in his own particular way, according to his 
own inclinations, for there will be made 
ample provisions for peace and comfort as 
well as varied exhilarating entertainment.” 





Pittsburgh to Have First Hearing of the 
Balalaika Orchestra 


(he Imperial Russian Court Balalaika 


Orchestra, with its founder and leader, 


We. W \ndreeff, will sail for 


on Sept mber 28. 


\merica 
Pittsburgh will be the 
rst city visited by the orchestra on its 
ong American tour. It will open there 
from Pittsburgh M Andreeft and his 


“deihed mandolin club” wiil return to New 
York to make melody at Madison Square 
Garden during the festival of Russian mu 
sic and dance, October 16, 17 and 18. ‘The 
Czar’s favorite musicians will appear at 


that time with the big company of Imperia 


Russian dancers recruited by the agents 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. This 


years aggregation of dancers will include 


besides Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mord 
kin such other stars as Julia Siedowa and 
\iathilde Kschesinska, Tamar MKarsavina, 
Catrina Geltzer and Bronislawa Pajitzkaia 


Isabel Hauser in Canada 


RoyAL Muskoka, Muskoka Lakes, Can., 
\ug. 9.—Isabel Hauser, the concert pianist, 
of New York, is spending the Summer 


here and dividing her time betwten golf 
and the other attractions of the lake dis 
trict. She plans to return to New York 


hy ()ctober [5 
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CHARLES BENNETT 
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Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 111 West 77th St., New York 
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RICHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


Ibbie Raymond 


Itlustrated Lectures on ‘“‘Lives and 
Works of Famous Composers, 
Painters and Sculptors’’ also on 
the ‘History of Music and Art.”’ 
Drawing-rooms, Schoels, Clubs. Private Classes 
Bookings now for 1911-12. Piermont-on-Hudson, New York 
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Mme. 
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refers to Mme. Louise Homer (of the Metropolitan 
Opera), Mr. Frederic Martin (the renowned basso) 
Applications made at 69 West 88th Street, New York 























Walter Henry Hall 
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“THE NOISELESS TENOR ON HIS WAY” 


























—From London Sketch 


Taxi-Driver (who has received too small a fee): 'Ere, Caruso, ‘ow about the flute? 


them.” 





they did nothing is too bad for 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


IT IS TO LAUGH ‘+ * 











lt is not often that a musician proves 
himself able to hold his own with a law 
It was close on midnight and the pro yer, but in the year 1833 Tom Cooke, a 
fessional guest felt it was high time for well-known English musician, scored finely 
him to stop playing. off Sir James Scarlett, who was famous 
“Perhaps I'd better not play any more for his skill as a “browbeater.” On his 
to-night,” he said, wearily. “I see you have cross-examination during an alleged “pi- 
near neighbors, and they might be an racy” case the following dialogue occurred : 
noyed.” “Now, sir, you say that the two melodies 
“Vou needn't mind them for a minute,” are the same, but different. Now what 
said his hostess, earnestly. “We are per do you mean by that, sir?” 
fectly sure they poisoned our cat, and if “| said that the notes in the two copies 








VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


FIFTY MUSICIANS 








Assisted by a Cuvartette of Eminent Vocalists 


and Grand Opera Celebrities. 
For Information Addre 
RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D.C. 


Music 





Engagements Now Booking for Festivals 


Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
New Phone Nos. 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, 9th Floor, Auditorium Blidg., Chicago 


FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS. Students may register at any time 











The American String Quartette 


Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. 
the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 
enthusiasm 


Miss Cartrets. — 1, 1st Violin. 


he performance of 





bbe emotiona' quality."—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909, 
Address: THE AMERICAN STRING OUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 
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were alike,” promptly answered Cooke, “but 
the accent was different, the one being in 
common time, the other in six-eight time.” 

“What is musical accent?” asked Sir 
James. 

“My terms are a guinea a lesson,” an 
swered the who saw no reason 
why he should submit to being ee 

“Never mind your terms here. | ask you 
what is musical accent. Can you see it? 

“No.” 

“Can you feel it?” 

“A musician can.” 

“Now, sir, don’t beat 
explain the meaning of 
cent.” 

Cooke did not 
replied: 

“Accent in music 


composer, 


about the bush, but 
what you call ac 
hesitate One moment but 
is a certain stress laid 
upon a particular note. Thus, if | were to 
say, ‘You are an ass’ it rests on the ass; 
but if | were to say, ‘You are an ass,’ it 
rests on you, Sir James.”—Etude. 
' k * 

“You don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said the innocent by 
stander to the man behind the bass drum 
as the band ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the drum pounder, “but 
I drown a heap of bad.”—7Tit Bits. 

* + * 

“My chorus girl client 
of venue, your honor.” 

“She can get a fair trial here.” 

“No doubt; but the people in town have 


wants a change 


seen all her’ gowns.”—Washington Herald 
Pater.—I warn you that you will repent 
it bitterly 1f you marry that girl. 
Kilius.—What will you do—disinherit 
me? 
Pater.—No, but | will give the bride a 


mechanical piano player for 
ent. Toledo Blade. 


a wedding pres 


CONCERTS ,FOR MASSES 


Julius Hopp Obtains Use of Armory for 
Commonwealth Orchestra 


Julius Hlopp, head of the Wage Earners’ 
heater announced last week that 
he has obtained the use of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, at Twenty-sixth street 
and Lexington avenue, New York, for a 


Leagues, 


series of music festivals to be given for 
the “masses.” Mr. Hopp stated that he 
had a contract for the armory for three 
nights a week. The first performance will 
be given on Sunday afternoon, September 
17, when the Commonwealth Symphony 
Orchestra will perform. For children and 
\Wave LEarners’ League members the admis 


son will be nominal, while the g 
lic will be required to pay more 

Mr. Hopp is also trying to arrange to 
have the stars of the opera world appear. 


eneral pub 





Heredity in Music 


Ileredity seems to find more 
tive examples in music 
art. The noted musical families are quite 
numerous. The Bach family leads the 
list, with twenty famous members. The 
Couperin family in France was numerous, 
and many members were musical, but the 
individual achievements of the members 
of the Philidor family, now hardly known, 
gained them quite as much distinction as 
those of the 


representa 
than in any other 


Couperin family. The most 
noted Philidor was Frangois André Dani 
ean Philidor (1726-17905), who wrote no 


less than twenty live operas, of which 
were exceedingly popular, Our own Sidney 
Lanier, who, in addition to being a poet, 
Was a fine musician, was the descendant of 
a family of musicians long famous at the 
Knglish Court.—ktude. 


Some 
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Director 


It affords pupils the en 





vironment and atmosphere so 
complete organization, its 
equipment, and the 


St udents. 


necessary to a 
imposing 


residence building offer exceptional facilities for 


Every department under special masters. The 


musical education Its 


Conservatory building, splendid 


reciprocal relations 





established with Harvard 


for literary study. 





ment, graduates are 





ties of ensemble prac tice 
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ber of free Violin scholarships are 


RALPH L. FI 


University 


Owing to the practical training 0! 


much in demand 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportuni 
and appearing befor 
nvaluable advantage s to the 


ivailable for 


For particulars and 4 
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as teachers 


udiences. and the daily 
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After a Truumphal Tour throughout 


South Africa 


Sailed from Cape Town on April 22d for an extended Tour of 


Casmania, Australia and New Zealand 


as part of 


‘*Hround the World Tour’ 


Returning to U.S. 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 W. 34th St. WY 


Opening Vancouver, B. C. Sept. 21. 
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SERGE! 


KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
os rn Conservatory 
1 Berlin, 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals.” 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Woodward Apartments 
Broadway and 55th St. 
New York 
Tel. 5000 Columbus 

















ROSA | 


OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Management: R. E, JOHNSTON 
St. James Bldg-, Broadway & 26th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 
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1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Iil. 











MARSHALL 


--- SOPRANO --- 


Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists Touring 
in Texas ba the Southwest 


anagement: 
J. nal FRANCKE, oy | West 3ist Street, New York 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINCING 
Normal! Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS es 68 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


“ MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, says: ‘ 

“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Musicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York Phone 6244 Bryant. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 


Composer of Minuet **La Phyllis’’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” ‘*‘ The Bird,” ** The Rain Drop,” ‘'A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer 


ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 
oe YORK 
9180 RIVE 





Tel. 9211 River. 


TELEPHON CRSIDE 


sce MARVIN 


Brooklyn: 75 Willow St New York: 13! East 34th St 





Refer y pert 
RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK CURTIS 














NEW MUSIC 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





OURTLANDT PALMER has just pub- 
lished, through G. Schirmer, a song 
for high voice, “Si j’étais Dieu,’* to a 
poem by Sully Prudhomme. It is a song 
conceived on broad lines, disclosing excel- 
lent workmanship and a well grounded 
technic in writing. In melody the com- 
poser falls short, the opening measures of 
the voice part being wholly unoriginal and 
the harmonization being conventional to 
an extreme. Some interesting spots are to 
be found, however, in the second stanza, 
where the harmonic scheme is developed 
with considerable freedom. An excellent 
nglish translation has been provided by 
Henry G. Chanman. The song is dedicated 
to Perceval Allen, the soprano. 
* x 


H LARRY ROWE SHELLEY, well known 

as a composer of anthems and as an 
organist .of ability, has an _ interesting 
Scherzo Mosaic, “Dragonflies,”** for the 
organ. It is exceedingly dainty and con- 
tains some interesting harmonic touches. 
\fter an introduction of twenty-eight 
measures the main subject appears in A 
major, 3/8 time, piano. The second theme 
is in F sharp minor, and though its char 
acter is not contrasted with the first sub 
ject the rhythm is sufficiently altered to 


give the desired change. The ending is 
clever and closes the composition in good 
style. It is on the whole a very effective 


piece and should be heard on the programs 
of our recital organists. 
k * x 
* \RL REINECKE’S “Spring Flowers”? 
appears from the Ditson press, ar- 
ranged as a duet by Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
the vocal teacher of Philadelphia and New 
York. Mr. Aldrich has done his work 
well and introduced some very nice free 
imitation into the song, which is very 
Mendelssohnian in character. It will be 
a very effective number for soprano and 





“Sr y’érars Dieu.’ Song for a high voice. 
By Courtlandt Palmer. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New Vork. Pri 50 cents 


**Scherzo Fie “DRAGONFLIES.” For the or 


gan By Harry Rowe Shelley Published by G 

Schirmer, New York Price 75 cents. 
“SPRING FLOWERS.’ Song by Carl Reinicke, 
6 \rr. as a duet for soprano and alto by 


on 
Perley Dunn Aldricl Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Price 60 cents 


alto voices and might be used as a two- 
part song for female bias ~iaee 
ok 
OHN C. HOLLIDAY, a new name to 
*% the composers’ list, appears with a 
Scherzo-Valse “Titania’$ for the piano. It 
is a good piece of salon-music, well writ- 
ten and containing fairly good melody. It 
is, however, much too long to be acceptable 
as a number in a group; it requires a 
smooth and light-finger technic for its per 
formance. It is dedicated to Mrs. Albert 
Chevalier. 
Kk *e 4 
A “VALSE-IMPROMPTU"”| for the 
piano, by Margaret E. Uperaft, is a 
most unsatisfactory piece of writing. It 
is salon-music of a poor type, banal in 
melody and written to do bravoura work 
at the piano. One hears Chaminade, Bach- 
mann, Waldteufel, and other lesser lights 
roaming through the pages, though the 
composer has neither the gracefulness of 
expression of the first two mentioned nor 
the melody of Emil Waldteufel. 
‘ ' kK * 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, whose name 
is best known as an organist and 
composer of church and organ music, has 
just written a fine secular song, “Remem- 
brance,’{ to a poem by Torrance Benjamin. 
It is a‘good example of the composer at his 
lest, containing a beautifully defined mel- 
ody, harmonized with marked individuality 
of expression. In the Piu Mosso section 
there are four measures before the return 
to the original tempo, in which the com- 
poser has obtained a telling effect, the voice 
singing on the monotone “G,” while the 
plano moves on in its harmonic outline, 
with dissonances that are delightful. The 
original tempo returns and the main mel- 
ody is restated. It is written with a sure 
knowledge of the voice and is dedicated to 
Janet Spencer, from whom it will no doubt 
be heard with excellent effect. It is pub 
lished for low and high voice 


§“Tiranta,’’ Scherzo-valse for the piano fa 
Tohn C. Holliday. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
VY ork. Price 75 cents. 


““Vatse-IMpROMPTU,.”’ For the piano. By Mar 
aret F pores Published by G, Schirmer, New 
\ pk Pri e OU cents, 

“REMEMBRANCE. Song by Will C. Macfarlane 
-. tbl] shed by (; S< hirmer, Ne W York Price 6U 
cents, 








NEGRO MUSIC NOT OURS, SAYS MR. DAMROSCH 





THis is Walter Damrosch’s opinion of 
negro music, as expressed in a recent 
interview in the New York 7imes 
“The negro music isn’t ours; it is the 
aeare It has become a popular form of 
iusical expression, and is interesting, but 
it is not ours Nothing more character- 
istic of a race exists, but it is characteristic 
of the negro, not the American, race. 
Through it a primitive people poured out 
its emotions with wonderful expressive 
ness. It no more expresses our emotions, 
ugh, than the Indian music does. Dv6 
rak has done wonderfully well with it in 
his ‘New World’ symphony, but it is a 
bohemian view of America, and therefore 
not American music, Our popular music 
has been ng influenced by Irish mu 
sic. Their jigs and reels have had as real 
an effect upon our people as have the deeper 
German harmonies and more poetic melo 
dies The music of many other nations 
has exerted similar influences on us, and 
we have gained by them, but we have not 
fashioned out of all of them, as yet, a mu 
sic which can properly be called American 
‘The Indian does not represent us, the 
negro does not represent us, and the early 
European settlers here had no music—they 
suppressed all music. The real American 
nusic, when it comes—and probably it is 
building now—may be a composite of many 
national musical expressions, but it must 
represent an American philosophy of life, 
nd that can only be crystallized in time. 
“Before the great tide of immigrati 
set in we developed an American litera 
ture, but this school could not, probably, 
have come into being if the men who 
unded it had lived thirty years later. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
awthorne, would not, under the condi 


tions which exist to-day, have developed 
as they did. They were the product of a 
sheltered New England atmosphere. Since 
their time the foreign influx has been so 
tremendous that it has disturbed us in all 
the arts; but after it has been amalgamated 
this foreign influence will jointly poorest 
for us an art which will certainly be dif- 
ferent from any other and, quite possibly, 
mav be as worthy as any in the world.” 

“Shall we ever have a music—a distinct- 
ive, worthy music, really American?” 

“Ah, that question is impossible to an 
swer, except that one may say: Whatever 
our people may develop into, that their mu- 
sic will eventually express.” 


Another Saenger Pupil for Opera Stage 


Thornton LD. Urquhart, tenor, a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger and a member of Mr. Saen 
ver's opera class, has been engaged to sing 
the leading tenor role in the Aborn Opera 
(Company's production of the “Bohemian 
Girl,” the engagement to last until Easter 


week \fter that date he will appear in 
repertoire with the same company until the 
end of the season. This is the eleventh 


Saenger pupil to be engaged for operatic 
work 


(he elaborate production built by Lieb 
ler & Co., of New York, for Mascagni’s 
pera “Ysobel,” which was abandoned be 
cause of disagreements with the composer, 
is not to be entirely lost to the stag 
Mr. dyler, of tne Lieblers, announces that 
Louis N. Parker has practically completed 
for Viola Allen a drama in which Lady 
Godi a is the central figure and for which 
the “Ysobel” scet ery will be used 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—‘“‘Out of the Deep.’’ 

To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 
‘“‘Dances of the Pyrénees,’’ for orchestra. 
“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 

son.’’—Carl Pohlig. 

‘Jota Aragonaise”’’ and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,’’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 15. 

Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 

Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 

IN PREPARATION: 


Passacaille, for piano. 

Au Fond, for piano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for piano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and piano. 


SHERWOOD Music School 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood 


712 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF ARTISTRY. Geor- 
gia Kober, President. Maurice Rosenfeld, Wm. A. 
Willett, Bernhard Listemann, Mabel W. Osmer, 
Lorena Beresford, Wm. Ap Madoc, Mrs. Winifred 
W. Just, Amanda MacDonald. 


For particulars. address WALTER KELLER, Director. 


6. C. ASHTON JANSON 


LECTURE 
RECITALIST 


Touring America 1911-12 


THE CIVIC FORUM 
23 W. 44th St. New York 


mewn GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 £. 63d St. (Madison Ave.), New York 
Telephone 4669 Plaza Management, EUGENE KUESTER 


‘SALMON 


H PIANIST. —_Lecture Recitals 
(Russian Music) 
INSTRUCTION. Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Tel. 1350 Columbus 
Boston: 

R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
fo. 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of “‘WILL O’ THE WISP” 


“Iehtar,” ‘‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘A Rose Garden,” 
“Asleep,” “Through a Primrose Dell” (just issued.) 
and other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studior Telephone 
318 West 66th St. 3289 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management: 
FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, Oo 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘(BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. §. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management; FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohie 


ANTOINETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Recital 


Sole Management; FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
AUGUSTA In America, season of 1911-12 | & VIOLINIST 
Chickering Piano used. Exclusive Management A Concerts, Recitals 
H Management: 


COTTLOW 





BEATRICE 








WHEELER 


42 W. 39th St, N. Y. City 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


ROYAL OPERA 
Madrid, ‘Spain, Season 1910-11 


SOPRANO 


Management 


E. S. BROWN 


Walter R. Anderson 


caROLNE HUDSON-ALEXANDER , <oPS2%° 





W. R. ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St., New w York 





MATJA 


vow NIESSEN-STONE 





trues c. MORRILL 


CON FRALTO 


ADDRESS: 
Metropolitan Opera House 
NEW YORK 





Scientific Voice Culture 


Stadio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 23d St. 
Phone, 2700 Cheisea 


NEW YORE 
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PREPARES REPERTOIRE ON HONEYMOON 


Mme. Semarolt Stokovski Busy in 
Munich Planning for Recitals 
and Orchestral Appearances in 
America This Season—-Her Hus- 
band Studies New Scores for the 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


N! YT far from the 


Fed in 
stands a 





















home of the late Felix 


Munich, on the banks of the 





Isar River, picturesque four-story 


brick dwelling surrounded by a stone, foli 


shaded by immense 


high 


spot 


age-covered wall and 
above the 
that 


musicians, 


branches rise 
this 


most 


trees whose 


roof. It is in two 


secluded 
of America’s prominent 
Olga Samaroff-Stokovski and Leopold Sto- 
honeymoon 


kovski are spending their 


\side from the romantic features cus- 
tomarily associateG 
with honeymoons, 
these two artists are 


busy at work prepar- 
ing for the work each 
will do in the United 
States next season. 
As has already | een 
announced in Mi 

SICAL AMERICA, Mme. 
Samarofft has gained 
her husband’s consent 
to appear in a limited 
number of concerts 





times that to be 
an interpreter as 
the word is un 
derstood to day re 
quires in a musi 
cian the broadest 
and most compre 


and recitals during hensive sort. of 
the forthcoming sea- culture for a foun 
son, although her orig dation. This is s¢ 
inal intention was to cured not merely 
retire from public from’ book-lore, 
service for a year, at but from mingling 
least. This change of with people and 
plans has necessitated knowing the great 
a large amount of folk of various 
work on her part, for countries, which is 


inestimable ad 
to the mu 
This has 


Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokovski and a ,j{ 
View of the Home in Munich in Which 


those who know Mme 
Samaroff well kn 
that she gives of her 


Vantage 
sician., 


sez She Is Spending the Summer with 
best when she appears been Mme. Sama 
in public. Several Leopold Stokovski roff’s lot more 
novelties in which she than in the vast 


has become interested may be expected at majority of cases.” 
her recitals and she is also busy working Mr. Stokovski is studying orchestral 
at her repertoire for orchestral appear scores for hits season with the Cincinnati 
ances. Irchestra. 

\ striking word picture of Mme. Sam 
aroff was made by Harvey Watts, who Popular Taste in Music 
edited the programs of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra last season, when he said: (Herbert Anteliffe in The Musiciar 

‘Mme. Samaroff is young and fair to One thing which those who declare that 
look upon. Her long residence abroad and popular taste in music is bad overlook is 
her close association with people of culture the ready appreciation of even classical 
have given her an ease and grace of man music when pains are taken to have it well 
ner which go far with those who meet rendered. The man in the street is horribly 
her or see her on the concert stage. The afraid of anything that is called classical. 
greater part of her life has been spent in but he will take and enjoy a good dose of 
Paris, Berlin and Moscow. lLler early the same stuff 1f vou omit » tell him what 
childhood in this country was spent in the it is. There is so verv much in a name 
South, and she has lived for a considerable when presenting artistic matters to the gen 


time in Washington. In other words, Mme. eral public rhe same self-consciousness 
Samaroff is a cosmopolitan in the best that makes the would-be «esthetic express 
sense of the term. an admiration he does not feel for works 

‘All this is reflected in her art Nar he thinks he ought to admire, causes thi 
rowness and intellectual isolation are no ordinary wayfarer to look askance at any 
longer characteristics of successful mu thing which is loved and admired by the 
sicians. The art of music has broadened great and learned. The public has not so 
so much and has become so indissolubly much an ill taste in music as it has a con 
connected with the intellectual life of our sciousness of its own lack of understand 





The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ‘Ist Alto 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, 2nd Alto 
Exclusive in 1g ment: Walter R. Ander W. 38th St.. New York. Te 349 Murray I] 


Kopeared vith great success principal Europear Cit ™, 3€das 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organ Instruction 
M “WY ment: 
Haensel A Jones, 1 East 42d St., 2% 


E.DDY |. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


New in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 


The finest building of its kind in existence. Housing the largest 
and most thoroughly equipped of al! institutions of musical learning. 
The Strongest Faculty ever assembled in any Musicai College. 
Contains Ziegfeld Hall—offering unsurpassed facilities for rehearsals 
and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera amd the 


Drama. All branches of 
MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. OPERA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 

Board of Musical Directors: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Alexander Sebald, 
Herman Devries, Dr. Louis Falk, Felix Borowski, Anton Foerster, 
Paul Stoye, Hans von Schiller, Maurice Devries, Mrs. O. L. Fox. 
Recent Acquisition to the Faculty: Paul Stoye. Founded 1867. 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


CLARENCE 


930 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3928 Riversi 

















New Chicago Musical 
College Building 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Blv'd 


Chicago Catalog Mailed Free. 


with this and the goo 
generally, and in 
dormant in 

grow and 
crith 


ing. Once do 
taste in 
music In 
all well-balanced 
flourish till the safest and wisest 
would be the public itself W1 


] 
educate the cre 


aWway 
artistic matters 
particular, which is 
minds would 


lere it has 


been possible to wad there 
is nothing it resents more than being asked 
to put up with inferior artistic matter 


musical or otherwise. 


WANT BONCI IN ROME 


He May Return There for Fall Season 
of Exposition Opera 


Rome, July 29.—Alessandro Bonci will in 


all probability come to Rome in the Fall 
for the second part of what is known as the 
ione Lirica.” ‘This 

\ new opera by Riccardo Storti, 
mounted, the “Fan 
revived, and 


“Esposi: will be at the 
( ostanzi 
“Venezia,” is to be 
ciulla” of Puccini will be 


we are to hear “Aida,” “Meéfistofele,” “Rig 
oletto” and “L’Elixir d’Amore.’ Bonci is 
to have the principal parts in “Rigoletto” 
and the “Elixir,” and everything is to be 
done to give this primo tenore the fullest 
opportunity to distinguish himself before 
the Roman public and the Exposition visit 
ors 

The selection of operas for Bonci has not 
gone without protest. Some of the critics 


tenor as Bonci to 
] 


better worth 


contine such a 
operas? He 1S 


ask why 
old worn-out 


hearing in other operas of his repertory 
such as “Il Matrimonio Segreto” and 
“Comte Ary.” In any case, the Costanzi’s 
\utumn season bids fair to be brilliant 
W, bs 
Bispham’s Success with English Pro- 
grams 

David Bispham’s concerts, with all [eng 
lish programs, in Bay View, Mich., Charles 
City, la.. and York, Neb., attracted audi 
ences averaging between two and_ thre 
thousand people. Last week in Lincoln, 
Neb., more than five thousand persons at 
tended his song recital. At these concerts 
Mr. Bispham sang only in English, and hi 
success was unqualified \s a result of 
this success at these Chautauqua gather 
ings, Loudon Charlton has booked eleven 


recitals by the famous baritone 


West cities 


all-l¢english 
in Middle 


Trentini Writes a Pantomime 


kmma Trentini, the 
“Naughty Marrietta,” and formerly of the 
Manhattan Opera llouse, has written a 
sketch to be played in pantomime that has 
heen accepted by William Hammerstein for 
vaudeville pre duction It is called “The 
Apples of Paris.” The singer used het 
vacation time this Summer at her home in 
Italy in which to write the 


prima donna of 


play 


THE FIGHT IN ITALY 
AGAINST OPERA “TRUST ” 


Deputy Rosadi Takes Up the Cudgels 
Against Tito Ricordi, Who Pleads 
Cause of Publishers 
over the 
pub 
Dep 
favor 


Vers\ 


Rome, July 29.—The contro 
rights of authors as against the music 


lishers grows more intense every day. 
has drafted a bill in 


has long and 


utv Re who 


of the 


saci, 


COMIMPOSCTS, written a 


interesting letter on the subject to the Paris 
Temps in reply to Signor Tito Ruicordi 
hat important newspaper, as already stated 


in MusicAL AMERICA, strongly advocated 
lemned thre le 


Ricordi 


the Rosadi project, and con: 


nopoly of the music publishers, 

and Sonzogno Fito Ricordi denied the 
monopoly in his letter to the Jemps, and 
now Deputy Rosadi answers him. The lat 


ter savs distinctly that the “trust” or mo 


nopoly has undeniably existed since 1845, 
when the Ricordi firn tarted its enter 
prise with the aid of Verdi, who was master 
of the stage. Rossini had ceased to com 
pose when he was thirty-nine years old; 
Bellini died when he was thirtv-three: Do 
nizetti at the time was becoming insane, 
and Mercadante was losing his sight 
There was a rival firm, that of Lucca, 
without the consent of which neither Gou 
nod nor Wagner could have entered Italy 
Mme. Lucca, having lost her husband, sol« 
all her repertory to Ricordi, who then 
added to his list Gounod, Meverbeer, Wag 
ner, Gome Marchetti and Petrella Ry 
cord: thus became, as Deputy Rosadi says, 
“the despotic. arbiter of the situation.” In 
ik70 the oonzogno firm “dared” to come on 
the scene, but had no luck, until later, with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
\nd thus, concludes the deputy, came 
the power of the publishers and the 
Trust,’ W. L 


Women in the Large Orchestras 
\ reader of 


the lrrankfurtes eulung, 
having seen in it” th statement that 
“women have not yet made their way into 
the large orchestras,” wrote “That is not 
quite correct On the last Good Friday 
in Cologne, when | went to the Gurzenich 
concert to hear a performance of 
St. Matthew Passion,’ | saw women 
the yvioloncellists and the violinists, and 
the conductor, I'ritz Steinbach, assured me 


Bach's 
among 


this was by no means an exceptional oc 
currence \s a general rule, to be sure, 
it is true that women are not yet to be 
seen in the large orchestras, except as harp 
players. The situation is odd, for the same 


orchestral organizations which still repudi 
ate women as members engage them as solo 
violinists.” 








QUALIFICATIONS A STUDENT SHOULD POSSESS 





teachet ae) 
































BY FRANK DAMROSCH money or an interior or poor 
Director of the Institute of Musical Art of yy Ue a . 
New York City It must be conducted like a college, In 
vhich the tudent receives instruction in 
A S'] | 1)] N\ I. be Pore bev niny tudy a course wl 1¢ h pre scribes all A subrects 
hould demonstrate or have awal e ought to learn Nor should the student 
ened in him a real love and interest 1n ( lowed to choose his tea eieiia: for it 
music. tle sl possess these prime qua requires ¢ ert knowledge to determine 
ihications \ desire to learn, a good eat what kind of teacher is needed by a stu 
intellivencs perseverance, patience n lent at a given time 
scientiousne thoroughness, appreciation 
of beauty and some musical talent 
\V hat } ] yvern the choice (7 GIORGIO M. 
Te: het hie lity 7 the tea het ol SU H 
school to te the real thing LL 
not ere ! like er I ince l Teacher of Carmen Melis, 
fe ; IF ve the ‘rivate teachet Clara Clemens, Lelia J. Hulse, 
; . ‘ Reinhold von Warlich, Mario 
in) ( C7 Ca nst Sammarco, Etc. 
] 1 ( T¢ 1 
t ca ( I t lon : Vocal Studio 
iz dl rse, ¢ infinite 10425 Move Date 
‘ Opera H se Buildi 
1" ( rut if t 1 . nd ‘ n th Phone, Bryant 2762 > 
nec f de tment store in W ir Hardman Piano 
et teache r sot exclusively used 
ANNE SHAW FAULKNER LECTURE RECITALS MARX E. OBERNDORFER 
LECTURER PIANIST 
"Parsifal’’ *'Nibelungen ory) With Stereoptico **Pelleas et Melisande” **Salome’ 
2 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICACO. 
CONCERT 
ac ona 


6216 HIBBARD AVE., CHICACO 


"PHONE, MIDWAY 1999 


DIRECTION REDPATH concent. BUREAU 


THOMAS N. MacBURNEY 


BARITONE 


no EMS FF VERN 


602 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer, 


Voice, Piano 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
Phone. 2593 Col. New York 
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RRIOLA 


Third American Tournee 
SEASON 


Management ERVVIN KECK 
344 Blancrard Hall Bidg., 


1911-12 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FRANK-RUCKERT 


OPERA SCHOOL 
Celebrated Colorature Singer 


Opera House, New 


(two seasons Metrop. 
German, English, 


York). Instruction in 
French and Italian, 
Method Marchesi-Paris 
Complete Vocal and Dramatic Training 
Course in Repertoire Study. 
Special Theatrical Agency Rot he-Ruckert 
Berlin, Mittelstrasse 19 
for procuring engagements tor her pupils at 
leading German and American opera houses. 














ELSA 


TROETSCHEL 


Concert Pianist 


Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


GATTY SELLARS 


Solo Organist Queen’s Hall London Concerts 


American Tour, Nov. to April, 1912, with 
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FROM A MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Anton Seidl’s Essay on Conducting—-Wagner Greatest Conductor That 


Ever Lived, Says He—Horatio 


NDOUBTEDLY the most interesting 

and valuable portion of the second 
volume devoted to musical history in the 
“University Encyclopedia of Music’’* is 
the latter half, which includes a number of 
miscellaneous articles bearing with more 
or léss directness on the material set forth 


in the preceding book. “Nationality in 
Music” is the title of the first of these ar 
ticles; “The Evolution of the Orchestra” 
is the second; the origin and rise of the 
brass band is treated in the third, while 
the fourth concerns itself with a history 
of the dance and consequently of dance 
music. These four articles form a_ fairly 


complete whole. It is rather inexplicable, 
however, why the names of their several 
authors should have been omitted; whereas 
a number of articles following are signed. 
the reviewer has, however, ascertained 
that the author of the “Evolution of the 
Orchestra” is Henry T. Finck. Naturally 
enough, it is the most interesting of the 
four. But in the pages on “Nationality in 
Music” there are also matters worthy of 
consideration. The topic is a much-debated 
one, to be sure, and, while there is room 
for disagreement with certain of its au 
thor’s beliefs, space forbids a detailed con- 
sideration of them at present. The story 
of the orchestra takes us from the medie- 
val aggregations of instruments through 
the \\ agnerian period and also makes men 
methods of conducting 


tion of modern 
that were the outgrowth of Wagner's re 
forms. Both the article dealing with the 


brass band and that treating of the dance 
will repay careful perusal. 

Conventional terms of praise would be 
iinpertinence, of course, applied to the 
magnificent essay on conducting by the late 
Anton Seidl. Seidl understood and. loved 
Wagner's works as lave few others, and 
it is natural, therefore, that most of his 
remarks should be made in connection with 
the exigencies of the Wagnerian music 
dramas. Aside from mere details of con 
ducting, its pages afford numerous inte 
esting glimpses of the master’s personality 
and methods of rehearsal. “To my think 
ing,” concludes Seidl, “Wagner was not 
only the mightiest of all musical geniuses, 
but also the greatest conductor that ever 
lived.” 

The four succeeding articles—all of them 
unfortunately unsigned—are of paramount 
interest to teachers of music. These are 
respectively entitled “How to Teach Mu 
sic,’ “How to Be an Organist,” “How to 
Appear in Public,” “How to Compose, 
and “How to Organize Musical [-ntertain 
ments.” An interesting series of essays on 
“Learning to Listen to Music” is contrib 
uted by Gustav Kobbeée. In them he tells 
of what one is likely to hear at a piano re 
cital, at a song recital, at a symphony and 

THE UNIVERSITY Musical ENCYCLOPEDIA,” 


Cloth and leather, ten volumes, Published by the 
University Society, New York, 1911. 


Parker on Modern Composers 


a chamber music concert and at the opera. 
Of course, there is always room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the attitude which 
the novice should adopt under such cir- 
cumstances, but Mr. Kobbé’s views are 
sensible in the main, even though space 
may prevent him from covering the ground 
as thoroughly as it can be covered. One 
detail calls for criticism—his rather in- 
comprehensible and fantastic conception of 
tempo rubato. “Observe,” he directs, “the 
groups of ornamental notes which occur 
so frequently on his (Chopin’s) pages. 
Bearing no exact numerical relation to the 
regular: rhythm of the piece which throbs 
on below; broken up into figures of four, 
three, tive, seven, nine, or almost any num- 
ber of notes, yet to be played with a cer 
tain continuity, and still freely, so that the 
first and last netes of the whole ornamen 
tal phrase fall in with the corresponding 
notes of the rhythmic figure; shot through 
with accidentals as with all the 
the rainbow—it floats like a shimmering 
veil of gossamer over rhythm and melody, 
rising and falling on every breath of air. 
This is the famous, the much-discussed 
tempo rubato of Chopin.” This, in truth, 
is nothing of the kind. Tempo rubato 
signifies merely those minute and varying 
gradations of speed which are not indi- 
cated in the score and are dependent en- 
tirely on the emotional character of the 
music as seen by the player. And in the 
course of these liberties of tempo the reg- 
ular rhythm of the piece does most em- 
phatically not “throb on below.” 

One of the most interesting articles in 
this volume is that by Horatio Parker on 
“Composer, Performer, and _ Listener.’ 
His remarks on the music of to-day, par- 
ticularly that of Strauss and Debussy, offer 
food tor thought. Concerning the sonata 
form he very truly says that “it is now 
archaic.” As for Debussy’s “Pelléas,” it 
s “like an oyster bed, with no actual lack 
of life, but not much activity.” Modern 
composers “confuse the means with the 


cok rs ot 


end, They have not yet learned to use 
their wealth. They are nouveaux riches.” 

\fter an article on American musical 
taste, by John Philip Sousa, the volume 


concludes with one on “Expression in Mu 
sic,” by Louis C. Elson, and another on In- 
dian Music, by Anton Elson. The former 
treats of expression as the Greeks under- 
stood it, the different manners of Rubin- 
stein in interpreting the same work—Mr. 
Ison heard that master play the “Moon 
light” sonata in four or five different ways 

the sarcasm of Liszt, oversentimentality 
and sense, Chopin, and tempo rubato. in 
connection with the latter Mr. Elson avoids 
such pitfalls as that into which Mr. Kobbe 
has fallen by refraining wisely from for 
mulating definitions of his own, and, in- 
stead, drawing upon Liszt and especially 
Paderewski, in Mr. Finck’s “Success in 
Music.” 





The Wit of Rossini 


Rossini’s witticisms bubbled forth at all 


under all circumstances. On 
one occasion a gentleman called upon him 
to enlist his aid in procuring for him an 
engagement at the opera. He was a drum 
mer and had taken the precaution to bring 
his instrument. Rossini said he would hear 
him “play,” and it was agreed that he 
should show off in the overiure to “Semira- 


times and 


mide.” Now, the very first bar of the 
overture contained a (remolo for the 
drum; and when this had been performed 


the player remarked, “Now | have a rest 


of seventy-eight bars—these, of course, | 
will skip.” This was too good a chance 
to be lost “Oh, no.” said the composer ; 
“by all means count the seventy-eight bars; 
| particularly want to hear those.” Ros 
sini's whimsicality extended even to his 
birthday. Having been born on February 
29, in leap year, he had, of course, a birth 


day only once in four years, and when he 
was seventy-two he facetiously invited his 
friends to celebrate his eighteenth birthday! 
The late Sir Arthur Sullivan made his ac 
quaintance in Paris. One morning, when 
Sullivan called to see him, he found him 
a small piece of music. “What 
Sullivan, “It’s my dog's 
seriously, “and 


trying over 
is that?” asked 
birthday,” he replied, very 
| write a little niece for him every year.” 
When Rossini was once rehearsing one oi 
his operas in a small theater in Italy he 

] horn was out of tune. 


, : 
noticed that the 


“Who is that playing the horn in such 
an unholy way?’ he demanded. “It is 1,” 
said a tremulous voice. “Ah, it is you, 1s 


it? Well, goright home.” It was his own 


tather!—Musical Opinion. 


Decline in Improvisation 

It is strange how much improvisation has 
gone out of fashion in recent years. There 
are, of course, many who wiil sit at the 
piano and “ramble” over the keyboard, but 
the number of people who can improvise 
a fugue on a given theme, as could the late 
\lexandre Guilmant, is limited. Perhaps 
the habit of “rambling” is not common only 
to this age of discursiveness. Beethoven 
once seriously offended Himmel by asking, 


in the middle of an improvisation, when 
he was going to begin in earnest.—Eiude 


Monument to Grieg’s Friend 
A monument has just been erected in 
Christiania to the memory of Richard Nor 
draak, the highy giftled young Norwegian 
composer and friend of Grieg, whose death 
in 1866 at the early age of 24 years cut 
off a promising career. It was Nordraak 


who helped to put Grieg on the track of 
developing his music along the lines of 
the national folk spirit—\ew Music Re- 
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“Deadheads” at Concerts 


According to the eminent English con 
ductor, Landon Ronald, each year seems to 
decrease in number of 


see a the concert- 
goers in London. He is, however, opti- 
mistie enough to believe that this is due 


solely to the pernicious habit of giving away 
free tickets. He is convinced that if no 
such tickets were given away at all, “be- 
fore two years passed by the ranks of pay- 
ing concert-goers would be swelled to such 
a size that gradually we should boast of 
having a musical public of large dimen- 
who pay to go to concerts.” It is 
doubtful, however, if Mr. Ronald's simple 
remedy would effect a cure. Most of the 
deadheads at concerts would not attend 
them if they had to pay. The paying pub- 
lic stays away from concerts because it 
does not know which to choose among the 
bewildering multitude of them, and still 
more because most singers and players put 
on their programs what they want the pub- 
lic to hear and not what the public wants 
to hear. The givers of song recitals, for 
example, neglect the composers of melodi- 
ous (which call for real singin 
and declaim tuneless things by writers of 
the Wolf-Brahms- Strauss - Reger - Debussy 
types. \fter an experience or two of that 
sort of thing people stay at home. When 
melody returns to the concert halls the audi- 
ences will follow it, particularly if some 
way can be found of reducing the number 
of recitals.—New » ork Evening Post. 
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George Carre’s Ocean Grove Engage- 
ment 


George Carre, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged as tenor in the Ocean Grove Festival 
(Juartet and will sing in concert at that re- 
sort during the entire month of August. 
This engagement was made because of Mr. 
Carreé’s success in the “Messiah,” in which 


he sang the tenor solos. 


Mr. Carré was also soloist at the last 
popular concert on August 12, at which 
there was an attendance of 7,000. After 
his singing of the aria “Celeste Aida,” 
from Verdi's “Aida,” he was recalled five 
times. 


Music Conservatory for Athens 


By the terms of the will, recently made 
public, of a wealthy resident of London, a 
Greek by birth, more than $2,500,000 was 
bequeathed to educational institutions in 
Greece, including $75,000 for the founding 
of a conservatory of music at Athens. 


ENGLAND TO HAVE ITS 
OPERA IN VERNACULAR 


Quinlan Organizes Company, Including 
Whitehill, Hinckley and Other 
Widely Known Artists 


The Quinlan Opera 
Company has been organized by Thomas 
Quinlan for a season of grand opera in 
English in the provinces to begin in Leeds, 
November 20. The company will make the 
first presentation in English in this country 
of Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and its répertoire will also include 
Waener’s *Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Valkyrie,” Biz- 
ets “Carmen,” Debussy’s “Prodigal Son,” 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” Gou 
“Faust,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” Verdi's “Aida” and_ Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Bohéme.” The 
chief conductors will be Cuthbert Hawley 
and Signor Voghera and the singers will 
include numerous artists well known in 
\merica. 

Among these will be Clarence Whitehil 
\llen Hinckley and Vera Courtenay, all of 
whom have sung at the Metropolitan Op- 
era; Lalla Miranda, formerly of the Man 
hattan Opera, and Bettina Freeman, of the 
Boston Opera. Also on the company’s ros- 
ter are Mmes. Agnes Nicholls, Muriel Ter- 
ry, Edna Thornton, Julia Caroli, Maxine 
Verande and Rosina Beynon, and Messrs. 
John Coates, John Harrison, Franco de 
Gregorio, Spencer Thomas, Arthur Wynn, 
Charles McGrath, D. Byndon-Ayres, Rob 
ert Parker and William Samuell. The 
Vinnie in “The Girl of the Golden West” 
will be Joan Brola, who formerly toured 
the United States as prima donna of 
Henry W. Savage’s company. She _ has 
sung lately at Nice in “Tannhauser,” “Lo 
hengrin,” “Aida” and “Meistersinger,” and 
created the role of Daphne in the opera 
“Rhea,” by the Greek composer Sammarco, 
at La Scala, Milan. KE. W. 
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Oscar Saenger Travels in Africa 


Oscar Saenger, in his travels, has left the 
heaten track and’has been having unique 
experiences. Arriving in Europe, he visited 
in Italy, Geneva, Marseilles, and then went 
direct to Algiers and Biscra. While in 
\frica he enjoyed the unusual experience 
of riding a camel out into the desert in the 
moonlight and his accounts of this excur- 
ion descrile it as most interesting. He is 














Hammerstein 


a New 
Star, Yachting on Long Island Sound 


Arthur Philips, 





accompanied by his daughter and_ his 
brother. During Mr. Saenger’s absence his 
secretary, Miss Lilly, is engaged in an- 


swering inquiries about lessons and assign 
ing time to the many students who prom 
ise to make the coming season the busiest 
which this teacher has ever had. 





Manager Johnston Names a Beach 
R. E, 


Johnston, the manager of artists, 


who is a_ lot holder at “Musicolony,” the 
musical Summer colony which Dr. Frank 
lin Lawson has made such a success of 
this season, has stood sponsor for one ot 


the great natural advantages for which the 
place is noted. Mr. Johnston was so enam 
ored of the beach, with its great stretch of 
white sand, that he immediately sug 
that it be named “Symphony 
Beach.” Mr. Lawson has accepted the sug 
gestion and will name the other natural 
features in a like manner. He has a park, 
a grove, a forest, a spring, a brook and 
ten roads for which he says he is willing to 
accept suitable names to be suggested by 


pure 


gested 


musicians. 


ARTHUR PHILIPS HERE 
FOR AMERICAN SEASON 


Baritone Will Also Sing for Mr. Ham- 
merstein in London—His Recital 
at the Nahant Club 
Arthur Philips, the American baritone, 
who has just been engaged by Oscar Ham 
merstein for his London opera season, has 


just signed with Foster & David as his 
American managers, who will book him 
between seasons for concerts in this 
country. 

Though Mr. Philips has been in this 


country only a couple of weeks he has al 
ready sung several times. He gave a re 
cital at the Nahant Club last Saturday, at 


which he sang the “Toreador” song from 
“Carmen,” “En tu,” from the “Bal Masque,” 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” the aria 
from “Le Roie de Lahore,” three Debussy 
and four English songs. W. KF. Apthorp, 
the dean of Boston critics, who was pres 
ent, complimented Mr. Philips on the un 


isual and individual beauiy of his voice, on 
his perfect French and his ability as an in 
terpreter. 

Mr. Philips also sang at Harbor, 
Greenwich, recently with ess and 
will give another recital there the coming 
week. Mr. Philips has also sung at several 
other concerts and recitals since his return 
with his 

On Friday of this week Mr. Philips will 


Indian 


great suc 


isual success. 


sing at the home of Herbert Brown in 
Greenwich, Conn., and will give two re 
citals in the Berkshires next week. On 
September 2 he will sail for London and 


Paris, where he will spend some time in 
getting the necessary costumes for his op 


eratic appearances In addition to his 
many roles Mr. Philips has just learned 
roles in “Quo Vadis” and in “Les Comtes 


d’' Hoffmann.” 

llis vacation has, much of it, been spent 
with Frank S. Hastings at his home in 
Connecticut and yachting in his boat Pew, 
on the Sound 


Mme. Flahaut Motoring Abroad 


Mme. Marianne I‘lahaut, who will make 
a concert tour of America next season un 
der the direction of R Ie Johnston, is at 
present motoring in the central part of 
I‘rance She has just arrived at Mount 
Dore. where she will remain for a fort 
night before continuing her tour. She will 


sail for this country early in the Fall 
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American Tour 
Now Booking for 


APPRECIATIONS: 


marvelous. 


pression almost orchestral.”’ 


‘No other pianist makes the piano sing 
with such fullness and beauty of tone.” 


“His skill in developing climaxes 1s 
One surprise follows an- 
other until the hearer thinks the last 
possibility of tonal volume has been 
reached, only to hear him pass on to 


still greater and greater heights of ex- 
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Recent European Tributes: 


Paris Figaro: ‘‘What a marvel this Russian 
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’s Recital will re 
memory 
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Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





JOSEF LHEVINNE 


‘‘L_hévinne is the Real Rubinstein, No. 11.’-—Mr. H. T. Finck, in N. Y. Evening Post 


Tour will open in January with six appearances with the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, including New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Is a 


‘He 


ing.” 


APPRECIATIONS: 
‘With wrists of steel, fingers 
he is the perfection of gigantic 
tempered by the finest artistic restraint 
and sympathetic tenderness. ’ 

towering figure among the 
great pianists.’ 

‘‘Not one of the votaries of the piano 


now prominently before the public com- 
bines all the fine qualities of his play- 
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Recent European Tributes: 


Berlin Reichsanzeiger: “In Lhevinne a 
brilliant technique blends harmoniously with 
= a rare arti power of expression 
= 
= Wiesbaden Tageblatt: “The enthusiasm 
= aroused by Conductor Safonoff was over 
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IN THE LAND WHERE THEY SCOFF 


AT AMERICA’S COMMERCIALISM 


Description of a Day in the Office of a European Musical Manager, 
Which Throws Light on the Methods Employed in the Country 


Where Art for Art’s Sake Is the Standard 


HOSE who have been led to believe swing back upon its hinges and admit them 
to the great world of Europe! 


Even the Celebrities Must Wait 


that in Europe the absence of the com- 
mercial spirit in. music makes far pleas- 
anter 
will be interested to read Gerald Cumber 


environment for the aspiring artist “You look about you with great interest. 
Here and there are faces 
, : well, faces that are known 
land’s paper in the London Musical Opin- | myo d 

music lover in the two hemispheres. 


that you know 
well to every 


ion describing a scene at the Concert they, like you, are being kept waiting. 


\gent’s. The agent, Herr X, in this case, they have been provided with chairs and 
talking to them. 
with close 


is depicted as one of the most powerful Herr X’s secretary is 


men in the musical life of Eurépe. The 


his offices. of 

“The electric bell tinkles softly, a liveried 
youth appears and takes your card and a 
moment later you are ushered into a large 
waiting room,” he relates. 
“Pause. Really, you are 
There are so many people here. Though 
it is so early in the morning (it is not yet 
ten o'clock), the room is full of talkers, 
-men and women speaking all the lang- 
uages in the world and speaking them for 
the most part with a vehemence that is ex 
traordinarily bewildering. There are here 
at least fifty people. As you enter, some of stands a_timid-looking 
them look at you with a penetrating ‘stare, looks as though he, like 
fearing a possible rival. What a lot of _ little bewildered and at 
women! Some are very young and pretty 
and confident. They are extremely well 
clothed; indeed, every single person here 
has taken an enormous amount of 
over his appearance. Do you know (but, 
of course, you don't) that some of them 
have not had enough to eat this morning? and ; 
Do you know that quite a fair number are He also has come from 
at this moment carrying in 
a parcel of sandwiches for their mid-day day. ‘Why, that is the 
meal? Many of them have not a thousand chosen for my recital!’ 
marks in the world. But they look pros- 
perous; looking prosperous, indeed, is part 
of their trade. They are very plucky, these 
people; they are fighting an uphill 
But all of them are not young; some of 
the ladies even are palpably near 
these are sad. Once upon a time, years ‘Yes; 
ago, they also looked young and pretty and 
confident; they are now merely pathetic. 
They have been to Berlin before, perhaps 
two or three times; they lost money then talk. It 
but they are going to try again. If only 
they can win success 
they could force that heavy golden door to 

of waiting you are! It 


people breathing. Each 


You laugh. ‘Why, so 
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rau Y. is a charming little lady 
- cut white hair. Her delicate little hands 
writer describes at length the splendor of flutter in the air and one catches the gleam 
gold. She is very charming and you 
can feel her charm stealing towards you 
across the room; the eminent artists to whom 
she is talking are deeply interested. 
door opens and instantly everyone is silent. 
bewildered. It is Herr X. and you can hear these 
says to him 
But Herr X. 


self, ‘Is it my turn now?’ 
artists who 


beckons to one of the eminent 
is talking to his secretary and the two men 
go out together. You look 
it is ten o'clock; your appointment 
ten o'clock. This is too bad. 


care French; but he gives you a 


hensing stare and adds, 
then you both begin 


their pockets give a pianoforte recital in 


have Busoni and Godowsky,’ 
‘not to speak of two American ladies, 
Hungarian and a person 
fight. burg!’ ‘What!’ you exclaim, ‘do you 
mean to say that there are eight pianoforte 
same night? 
also the opera, 
a dozen 


from 


forty: recitals in Berlin on the 
why not? There's 
two orchestral concerts and at least 
other musical affairs of importance.’ 
“You feel distressed; you 
is incredible! Who will come 
your recital? Berlin must be very full 
in Berlin; if only music lovers to have eight 
citals on the same evening! 

is half-past 
Herr X. strolls 


Every ten minutes or so 
ind 


JU LES in, beckons to someone, goes out again % 
leaves the rest of us disappointed and re 

Violinist ; tees - ' 
sentful. You seek out Frau Y. and ex 
In America plain matters to her. She gives you ; 
Season 1910-11 piercing glance; but you are nobody of 1m- 


poftance and for you there is no 


at your watch, 
was for 
Near to you 
young man; 
yourself, 
loss. You ap- 
proach him: ‘Guten morgen!’ you 
smiling. Inclining his head 
makes no other reply. So you greet him in 
non-compre 
am English.’ 
I,’ you say; 
to talk volubly. 
London and is 
Berlin next 
night that I have 


solemnly, 


say. ‘And 


can no longer 


pianoforte 


Even 


Thena 


fifty 


were 


Fri 


he replies; 


Johannes 


How tired 
ten. 


tluttering 
. | 
gold jewelry. 
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New Vor 


‘Your time will come,’ she says; and this the agent (and he, of course, is prejudiced) 
is all. Fresh people arrive every few min- seems superbly indifferent. Late in the af- 
utes and the room becomes unbearably ternoon, the electric lights are turned on 
close. You eo on to the landing for a and Frau Y. brings in coffee. She, looks 


little fresh air; and, whilst you are stand- pretty with her white hair, her gold 
ing there, feeling sick at heart, another rings, her bright brown eyes. She is quite 
door opens and you see a room precisely kind. It is hard, she says. Life is very 
like the one that you have just left. This hard. People seem to care less and less 
also is full of people who talk. You hurry for art. It is terrible the way poor artists 
back to the pianist from London: ‘W hy, have to live. The younger girls stand 


there is another roomful of people just round in a half circle while she talks to 
like this, you exclaim. ‘Yes,’ he replies, them. They find her sympathetic. Does 
‘there are two.’ she think they will be successful, they ask. 
Of course, sooner or later; it is all a mat- 
They All Bring Money with Them ter of time. They must come again next 
‘Two! That is to say, three in all. Each year and the year after. Success often 
of them brings money to Herr X., so how comes suddenly; indeed, it would seem as 
wealthy he must be! All these musicians though there were a kind of luck in it. 
bringing him money; it is very strange. ‘She tells them anecdotes of famous people 
\t last! It is your turn now; you are who have made their fortunes in Berlin. 
summoned into the presence. The room, ‘Fortunes!’ the younger girls echo. It is 
which contains no one save Herr X. and clear that they know what money is. And 
yourself, is full of windows; the walls are then she tells them of men and women, 
simply plastered with signed photographs now famous, who have had to wait until 
of musicians distinguished and otherwise; nearly middle age before they achieve 
each piece of cardboard bears a flattering any success. Her hearers are comforted. 
message of thonhe and goodwill to Herr It all sounds likely enough. It may hap- 
X. ‘All the great musicians of the world pen to them, 


have been in this room,’ you say to your- “Two hours later the room is empty. 
self. It is true; and all those who are not Kmpty except for Herr X. and his secre- 
great also. But your hand is being taken tary Frau Y. From a_ distant room 
in a warm and genial clasp: it is Herr X. comes the sound of typewriting. Herr X. 


Somehow or other he seems to know your rings a bell and the liveried youth whom 
name; he sits down at his desk, opens a we saw in the morning enters. 
book, takes from a cardboard box a number “*Send Herr G. to me.’ Herr G. arrives 
of tickets and smiles. You ask one or a moment later, panting. ‘The cash book,’ 
says Herr X. dreamily. It is placed on his 
desk and with eager fingers he turns over 
have not sold one: but I will get you an the pages. ‘It has been a good day,’ he 
audience. Some of the ladies from the ‘Says to his secretary, as she pins on her 
hospital will come. And the pupiis of Mr. hat. ‘Young Wolskiwolski, I see, hasn't 
B. C. and the pupils of Mr. D. E.—your  Pald his account. Strike him off the books ; 
countrymen. Oh! yes, you shall have an WE can't trouble with impecunious people 
audience of eighty or a hundred at least. IT though he ts a fine artist. And Frau 
will promise you that. I cannot compel Kleckkleck is really much too troublesome 
the people to come of course, but the altogether. You must see what you can 
tickets shall be widely distributed. Press “0 with her to-morrow. Is the motor 
notices? Ah! that is slightly different. Our round? No? Schmidt is late again. Al- 
critics are not well paid. Will you take a Wavs late. Well, It's been a good day. 
What fools some of these people are; but 


two questions. 
“*Sold?’ he echoes, with a sigh. ‘We 





few lessons from Herr Z? He is a pro- . pu 
fessor. He is also a critic. A living is their money is very good. Is it not. so? 
hard to get here in Berlin. And the others ? 
Yes, the programs are at the printer e ‘ 9 

PF rnapell iy. e at the printers, th Mary Garden Says “Damn 


hall is engaged, I will advertise on Thurs- 


day and Friday ; and so, good day i Paris, Aug. 7.—Some one at Aix-les- 
“You are out on the landing. By your-  bains, where Mary Garden is staying, asked 
self. It is over. Nothing has happened. _ her if there was any truth in a story printed 


\lthough you have waited for more than in New York to the effect that she was 


two hours. nothing has happened. It is all married to William Chauncey. The sopra- 


waste. You make your way down the car- no said that she was trying to secure a 
peted stairs and the painted balusters seem much-needed rest and did not desire to be 
symbolical of other people’s prosperity. bothered with such damned stupid reports. 
You will lose $180; perhaps $200. You will ——- - 

gain nothing. People will not come to your Sigrid Arnoldson has completed a tour 
concert. The critics will not come. It 1s of 412 appearances as “guest” at leading 
all waste. You feel wretched and ill. opera houses in EK Sines. 


The Remainder of the Day. ’ F 
The city of Selec Germany, with 





a at goes on 1 > Tor lave . a 
“But what goes on in the room you ha 50,000 inhabitants, has 37 choral societies. 
left? The crowd of expectant people con 
tinues all day. In the afternoon it grows 
& PAUL 


larger and in the evening it is still there. 
There is very little conversation, for the > 
waiting people are weary and sick at heart. 


Many of them have been looking forward 








to this visit to Berlin for months; they ° 
have been saving money and _ practising Italian Tenor 
hard in the hope of achieving fame at a Management: 
single mighty effort. They begin to see 
that it cannot be done. Everybody except R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building 
; : 1133 Broadway New York 
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MAX JACOBS HEARD IN 
LONG BRANCH RECITAL 


New York Violinist’s Concert and Teach- 
ing Engagements Giving Him 
Busy Summer 





Max Jacobs 


West Enp, N. J., Aug. 14.—This has 
been a busy Summer for Max Jacobs, thx 
New York violinist, who has been staying 
here since the end of June. His time is 
divided between his teaching, which has 
this year taken on larger proportions than 
ever, and his engagements for recitals and 
musicales. On Tuesday evening, August 8, 
he was heard in recital at the Anchorage, 
Long Branch, where he played the follow 
ing program, assisted by Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
soprano, and Edwin O. Swayne, tenor 


Violin sol — 2. **Canzonetta,’ D’Ambrosio; 


b, “*Minuet,’ Beethoven; Cc, _ de Colinette,” 
Gretty. Soprano solo “Se Sat Rose,” Arditi, 
Mrs. | yon, V iolin solo a, WwW egel ed, Schu 
pert-Elman: b, Ilumoresque,” Dvoral ‘ Ma 
zurka, Benoist, M1 to bs renor solo—Selected, 
Mr. Swayne. Violin solo—a, “Chanson Meédita 
tion,”? Cottenet; b, Waltz “‘Liebesfreud,’’ Krei sler 
Mr. Jacobs. Soprano sol: i, “‘Ungeduld,”” Schu 
bert; b, “Am Meer.”’ Schubert; c, “1 Bist Die 
Ruh,’’ Schubert, Mrs. Lyon. Violin solo—a, Set 
enade, Drdla;: b, Spanish dance, Rehfeld, Mr. 
Jacobs. Soprano solo—a, “I Hear ou Calling 
Me,” Marshall; b, ‘“‘Now Sleeps the Crimson 


Petal,”’ Quilter, Mrs. Lyon Violin sols ‘Sou 
venir de Moscou,’’ Wieniawski, Mr. Ja 

Mr. Jacobs's performance was marked by 
musicianship of a high order and the pro- 
gram gave him opportunity to show his 
varied style. A technic which stands him 
in good stead, a warm, round and full tone 
and masterly interpretation are the fea 


tures of his art In the old pieces of Gr 


beethoven he won much favor, 
Andre Benoist’s “Mazurka,” 
in exceedingly brilliant composition, was 
received with great applause. Kreisler’s 
lovely “Liebesfreud,” with its old Viennese 
nelody, played with fine expression, cre- 
ated a very favorable impression and the 
violinist was recalled again and again 
His final number, the “Souvenir de Mos 
‘ou,” was perhaps the triumph of the eve 
ning. His accompaniments were played in 
a most commendable manner by his brother, 


Ira Jacobs. 


try and 
after which 


DULL SEASON NEAR END 
IN CINCINNATI MUSIC 


Beginning of a Crowded Year Is at Hand 
—Summer Activities of Teachers 
Still in the City 


W hile band con 





CINCINNATI, Aug. 12 
erts in the parks are still drawing crowds 
ot music-lovers and Mr. Bernthalter, with 
lis Summer orchestra, is entertaining the 
jousands who visit the Zoo, the announce 
nent of plans tor the activities 
rom various sources reminds one that Sep 
tember is but a fortnight off and we shall 
soon be in the midst of active preparations 
for another musical season. That we shall 
have many good things to hear is already 
assured, for, with more symphony concerts 
than ever betore:; briet though it 
may be—of grand opera by the Chicago 
company, and with the Biennial May Mu 
sical lestival as a grand climax, 
numerous recitals under independent man 
agement, there can be no dearth of musical 
events. And besides these affairs for the 
general public many artists will be pre 
sented by the Matinée Musical Club and 
by the Music Department of the Woman’s 
Club, and we shall have the concerts of 
the Orpheus Club and the Musical Art So- 
ciety, local choruses directed by Edwin W. 
Glover. 


SCason s 


a season 


beside 


latch Hawley and Mrs. Hawley, 
who have been spending the Summer at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., returned to Cincinnati 
this week, their coming being hastened by 
an illness from which Mrs. llawley is just 
recovering. Mr, Hawley will at once take 
up the work of preparing for the orchestra 
concerts. J. Hermann Thurmann, music 
critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer, who has 
been touring Spain and Norway and, be 
tween sightseeing trips, enjoying the im 
portant musical offerings in various Euro 
pean cities, writes of many delightful ex 
periences. Mr. Thumann expects to. return 
early in September. 

\t the Conservatory of Music, Miss 
Laur’s famous school, the finishing touches 
are being given to the interior of the re 
ently completed new annex, and by the 
time the Fall term opens the conservatory 
will be provided with greater facilities than 
ever for caring for the increasingly large 
number of students. 

The last week brought many visitors to 
the College of Music, including alumni who 
passing through the city. 
Cecilia Hoffman, who has been appearing 
successfully with the Summer orchestra, 
made the college her headquarters during 
her stay, and Albert Victor Young, now 
located at Knoxville, came here for a few 
days, largely for the purpose of he aring 
Miss Hoffmann’s interpretation of one of 
Adolf Hofmann, ‘cellist, 


(J)scal 


happened to be 


his recent songs 





OCEAN GROVE’S CLEVER QUARTET OF TRUMPETERS 














The Aida Trumpet Quartet at Ocean Grove—From Left to Right: 


Norma Sauter, 


Edna White, Cora Sauter and Ruth Wolf 


like Aida ‘Trumpet too il Mig a its 
three seasons at Ocean Grove, has won 
many friends through its excellent work 
This year it has played at a number ot 
important concerts at the Aud torium and 
has again done work that has been praised 
by all who have heard it. The members are 
kdna White, first trumpet; Ruth Wolf, 
second trumpet; Cora Sauter, third trum 
pet, and Norma Sauter, fourth trumpet 
Diversity of talent is also to be found in 
the quartet, for, in addition to their ensem 
ble quartet work, they are often heard in 


dividually in solo work. Miss White is a 
trumpeter of rare talent, Norma Sauter a 
violinist of ability, and Cora Sauter is an 
accomplished ‘cellist. Piano solos are sup 
plied by Miss Wolf. A number of works 
have been written for them by composers 
who have chanced to hear their perform 
ances, and during August they will intro 
(luce new compositions by Homer N. Bart 
lett, Kafael Navarro and <A. Walter 
Kramer, as well as an elaborate “Fantasie 
on Carmen,” ng four trumpets, with piano 
accompaniment by the latter 





who 1s teaching in Charleston, W. Va., and 
Grover Tilden Davis, now master of musi 
at Hotchkiss College in Connecticut, spent 
a few days at their Alma Mate) Lucy 
Logan Deslia, a recent graduate, will teach 
in Georgia next year. Gertrude Gantvoort, 
daughter of Director Gantvoort, will have 
charge of the music department of Hamil 
ton College at Lexington, Ky., and Emery 


llobson will teach at the Weslevan Uni 
ersity in South Dakot 

the Ohio Conservatory of Music, of 
which Mrs. Charles Graninger is director, 
is making preparations to enlarge its scope 


of work for the coming season. The fa 
ulty will be increased 

The untimely death of Mrs. Joseph Surdo 
of Cincinnati brought sadness to her large 
circle of musical acquaintances in Cincin 
nati. Mrs. Surdo, whose husband is a 
prominent teacher of music in the Cincin 
nati public schools, was a pianist of unusual 
talent, a pupil of Mme. Eylo in Berlin and 
of Moskowski and later of Hans Richard 


of the Cincinnati Conservatory Faculty 
F. FE. E 


NORDICA AT BIRTHPLACE 


Childhood Home in Maine for 
First Time in Thirty Years 


Visits 


lARMINGTON, Me., Aug. 15.—Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica is here for the first time in 
thirty years on a visit to her birthplace, and 
the residents are looking eagerly forward 
to next Thursday afternoon, when the fa 
mous prima donna will sing for them in 
the village auditorium. Mme. Nordica took 
an automobile trip to-day to the house in 
which she was born and where, as Lillian 
Norton, she spent her childhood. She 
promises to give a program I[hursday that 
will suit the simple tastes of her fellow 
townspeople and intends to make “Home, 
Sweet Home” her chief number. She will 
be joined by her husband, George W. 
Young, of New York, on Thursday. 


Dr. Otto Neitzel is revising the recitatives 
of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
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MUSIC IN SAVANNAH 





Encouraging Activity Displayed in 
Matter of Students’ Recitals 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 10.—In reviewing 

the last musical season in this city it is 


clearly evident that much new and healthy 


interest has been aroused. The most en- 
couraging activity has been shown in the 
unusual number of excellent students’ re- 
citals. Among the teachers who have been 
prominent in this work are: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Huff-Wilson, Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, Chris- 
tine Winter, Mrs. J. C. Steinberg, Mrs. 
Mildred Tarver, Mme. Laura Melutens and 
Professor Leo Melutens. 

Among Mrs. Wilson’s promising students, 
of whom she has a large number, are the 
Misses Flood and Minnie Wood, contral- 
tos, and Mrs. Rector and Rita Wood, so- 
pranos. Mrs. J. J. Gaudry also has a num- 
ber of inte resting voices, prominent among 
them being Mrs. M. Floyd, Anna Harris, 
Virginia Oliveros and Joy Mendes. 

Christine Winter has had an unusually 
large number of piano and violin pupils 
and gave the best recitals this season she 
has ever given. Professor and Mrs. Melu- 
tens, at the head of the Savannah Con- 
servatory of Music, gave several interesting 
recitals, which were largely attended, as 
did also Mrs. Steinberg and Mrs. Tarver, 
all of whom have classes in piano, 

The Music Club’s regular season closed 
with its usual brilliant annual concert. As 
a novelty the club gave a delightful “Sum- 
mer Night Festival” at the Casino in June, 
which realized a neat sum toward the defi- 
cit incurred by the Spring festival. At 
this concert the club was assisted by Van 
Osten’s excellent orchestra. Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Huff-Wilson and Mr. Fitzgerald were 
the soloists for the evening; the club 
chorus gave two numbers and the orches- 
tra several very excellent selections, which 
were all greatly enjoyed by a very large 
audience. . ih # 


San Francisco Singer Pleases London 

Lonpon, Aug. 12.—Mrs. Isabel Lathrop, 
an American singer of San Francisco, gave 
a recital at Bechstein Hall recently, pre- 
senting an “historical program” represent- 
ing the early Italian and modern German, 
French and English composers. With her 
sweet voice, artistic taste and finished style 
she captivated a highly critical audience 
and sustained interest throughout in a pro- 
gram as instructive as it was well chosen 
and entertaining. Conraad V. Bos was ac- 
companist. 


Mme. Litsner to Return from Paris 

According to an announcement received 
from Paris Mme. A. Litsner, the New 
York teacher of singiny, who has been 
spending the Summer in the French me- 
tropolis, will sail on the Hamburg on Au- 
gust 10 for this city. Mme. Litsner has 
been teaching a class of young women in 
Paris and immediately after her arrival 
here will reopen her studio at No. 54 West 
Thirty-ninth street. 


HEAT NO BAR TO WAGNER LOVERS 





Berlin Crowds Stuffy 


Theater to Hear Performances of All His 


Important Works—Signs of the Approaching Season—Important 


Novelties Promised 


BERLIN, July 28.—The Summer season ot 
the Hagin Opera Company, in the new 
Royal Opera Theater, has been very suc- 
cessful, and bears evidence that Wagner's 
works possess as mighty a drawing power 
as ever for the German audience. The 
“Nibelungen Ring” was given in its en- 
“Die Meistersanger,” “Lo- 


tirety, ard also 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Tristan und 
Isolde.” The principal roles were sung by 


Mme. Fleischer-Edel, Elsa, Sieglinde and 
Elizabeth; Mme. Leffler-Burckardt, /solde; 
Melinda Lindt, of the Coburg-Gotha Court 
Opera, Eva; Herr Decker, of the Mann- 
heim Court Opera, Siegfried, and Anton 
Van Rooy, of the Metropolitan Opera, A/- 
berich. From 1,500 to 2,000 people have 
come daily from the cool Summer gardens 
and parks into a stuffy, steaming theater 
to hear these performances. 

The Kaiser's musical interest was 
aroused recently in a manuscript collection 
of ancient Swiss marches. Upon hearing 
them performed His Majesty expressed 
himself as delighted with their fresh sim- 
plicity. The collection, which had hitherto 
enjoyed a peaceful obscurity in the Darm- 
stadt Grand Ducal Court Libr: iry, has now 
been published by a Leipsic firm. 

Julius Bittner’s new opera, “The Musi- 
cian,” will have its initial performance July 
31 at the New Royal Opera Theater. 

At the conference otf the General Ger- 
man Musicians’ Union, at Zittau, more 
than 16,000 members and seventy-five local 
unions were represented. During the last 
season positions were obtained for more 
than 1,700 members. The highest conduct- 
or’s salary on the list was 1,250 marks 
($312) monthly, and the lowest, 450 marks 
($112). 
To Give Beethoven Cycle 

The Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra 4s 
to give a Beethoven cycle of five concerts: 
three modern programs and two concerts 
with the Philharmonic Chorus. 

The Munich Symphony Orchestra will 
give ten festival concerts from August 8 
to September 11. The programs include 
the First and Ninth Symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, the Haydn Variations of Brahms, 
the Third and Seventh Bruckner Sympho- 
nies, Liszt's “Orpheus” and Dante Sym- 
phony, and Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and “Sinfonia Domestica.” 

Among the host of soloists who will ap- 
pear in recital and concert during the sea- 
son of 1911-12 the Herman Wolff agency 
announces the following: Singers—Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Julia Culp, Lola Beeth, Jo- 
hannes Messchaert, Ollna Gerhardt, Felix 
Senius and Paul Schwedus; violinists 
Eugene Ysaye, Mischa Elman, Franz von 
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Vescey, Alexander Petschnikoff and Henri 
Marteau; pianists—Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Katharine Goodson, Frieda Kwast, Elly 
Ney, Vera Schiabine, Ferrucio Busoni, who 
will give six Liszt programs in commemora- 
tion of the centennial, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Conrad Ansorge, Rudolph Ganz, Alfred 
Korbot, Leopold Godowsky, Frederic La- 
mond, Paul Mokel and Arthur Schnabel. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be heard in a 
number of Philharmonic Orchestra appear- 
ances. This orchestra has engaged Theresa 
Carreno, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Gabril- 
owitsch, Ysaye, Alexander  Petschnikoff 
and Mischa Elman as soloists for the com- 
ing season. 


Some of the Novelties Promised 


The first Philharmonic concert will be 
given October 9, and will be dedicated to 
the memory of Gustav Mahler. The sec- 
ond program, which will be given on the 
1ooth anniversary of Franz Liszt’s birth, 
will include the great Hungari: in’s “Faust” 
Symphony as a closing number. Arthur 
Nikisch will introduce the following novel- 
ties: Max Reger’s “Lustspiel Overture,” 
Felix Wetmgartner’s third and so-called 
“Vienna” symphony, and Tanieff’s “Rus- 
sian Fantaisie.” Ysaye will play the new 
Elgar violin concerto, and Petschnikoff 
will introduce Max Bruchs Conzertstiick. 
A Fantaisie for violin, with orchestra ac- 
companiment, by Suck, the first violin of 
the Bohemian Quartet, will also be heard 
for the first time in Berlin. 

The Philharmonic Chorus, under Sieg- 
fried Ochs, with the assistance of Prof. 
Schumann, will give a concert in the Sing- 
akademie, introducing Max Reger’s “Weihe- 
gesang” for mixed chorus with orchestra. 

Cecile Ayres, the talented young pianist, 
has been engaged to play the Grieg Con- 
certo, with orchestra, in Gorlitz, October 12 
and will also give a concert in the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Hall December 6. 

The Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger reports a 
sad adventure of the composer, Karl Weis, 
whose latest work, “1870,” is to be pre- 
sented by the Kurfursten Opera Company. 
Weis has been spending the Summer with 
his family at Brandeis, on the Elbe. He 
is a zealous huntsman, and on a recent 
expedition with a party of friends strayed 
away from the others and lost his way. A 
wandering band of ‘Hungarian gypsies fell 
upon him and relieved him of his valu- 
ables, weapons and wearing apparel. After 
wandering about in the woods almost naked 
for somne twelve hours he arrived totally 
exhausted at a forester’s hut, where he 
was fed, clothed and taken to a railway 
station, whence he was able to rejoin his 
family. H. E 





Taft Congratulates Cincinnati Singers 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 12.—In connection 
with to-morrow’s celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Hudepohl Combination, 
one of the oldest singing societies of this 
city, Henry Hoefle, chairman of the jubilee 
committee, has received the following let- 
ter from President Taft: “Congressman 
Longworth has told me of your forthcom- 
ing celebration. Through you I have great 
pleasure in extending hearty congratula- 
tions to the Hudepohl Combination of Cin- 
cinnati on its golden jubilee and my best 
wishes for the success of its celebration.” 

J. A. Fuller-Maitland’s successor as music 
critic of the London Times is H. C. Colles. 


MICHAEL ELLIOT’S TOUR 


Interpretative Dancer Will Appear in 
Many Cities This Season 


Mrs. E. M. S. Fite, who is completing 
her first season in New York as a man- 
ager, announces that Michael Elliot, in- 
terpretative dancer, and her string orches- 
tra opens her Fall tour in Williamsport, 
Pa, and from there goes to Reading, 
where she will appear at the Academy of 
Music under the auspices of the Civic 
Club, after visiting other Pennsylvania 
cities. She then goes into Ohio, where she 
is booked for appearances in Columbus, 
Springfield, Dayton, Toledo, Akron, and 
Indianapolis, Ind. Other Ohio cities will 
have her, as Mrs. Fite reports that the 
dates are being negotiated at this time. 

On the evening of November 25 Miss 
Elliot will be the attraction at Symphony 
Auditorium in Newark, N. J., assisted by 
Arthur Bergh and his Symphony Orchestra. 
In the Spring she will make a Southern 
tour. This dancer’s recent appearances 
show that she retains her hold on the lov- 
ers of genuinely artistic interpretations. 
She never fails to please to the utmost. 


AN EXPENSIVE ORGAN 





$10,000 Required to Repair 200- Year-Old 
Instrument in London 


An English musical journal, The Organ- 
ist and Choirmaster, has been giving space 
to a controversy over the best swell pedal 
in organs, and anent this a writer points 
out the fact that the invention of the swell 
for organs is two hundred years old. 

“In February, 1712, the first organ with a 
swell (that at St. Magnus the Martyr), London 
Bridge) was built by Abraham Jordan. This 
historic instrument now needs two thousand 
pounds spent on it and an appeal is being made 
to the organists of the world to raise the sum 
between them.” 

Two thousand pounds is nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars. It must be a “swell” organ 
indeed to justify this amount of money 
spent tor repairs. By the time they are 
made the organ will be in the condition of 
the barrel, which, excepting the bung hole, 
was completely renewed! 





Gilbert Wilson Wins Favor at Litchfield 
(Conn.) Concert 


Gilbert Wilson, baritone, was one of the 
artists at a recent concert at the Litch- 
field Club House, Litchfield, Conn. He 
sang songs by Protheroe and Huhn, and 
was the baritone in Morgan’s Song Cycle, 
“In Fairyland.” 

There was a large audience, and the re- 
ception of the various artists was enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Wilson was so heartily ap- 
plauded that he was compelled to sing a 
double encore, the only one of the evening. 
Though there were many requests to repeat 
the concert this was impossible because of 
the departure of some of the quartet. Rose 
Bryant, contralto, was exceptionally well 
received, as were Rov W. Steele, tenor, and 
Ethel Powell, soprano, all of whom had 
to respond to encores. 


Lhévinne Due January 1 

Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, will 
arrive in this country on January 1, and 
will open his fifth American tour in Yon- 
kers, to be followed by appearances with 
the Philharmonic Society in New York, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo and Chicago. Mr. Lhé 
vinne has been booked for recitals in New 
York, Danville, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chattanooga, Hav- 
ana, Nassau, San Juan, Santiago, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Atlanta, Oberlin, Cleveland, 
Ann Arbor, Buffalo, and with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago School Issues Annual Catalog 
with Metallic Embossing 


Cuicaco, Aug. 14.—The American Con- 
servatory, which recently celebrated its sil- 
ver jubilee, has just issued its annual cata- 
log, with metallic embossing significant of 
its long service in the educational line. 
The catalog remarks with justice: 

“The faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory is uniformly composed of men and 
women of broad education and _ liberal 
ideas, thoroughly in sympathy with Amer- 
ican life and its needs, ripe in experience 
and enthusiastically devoted to their pro- 
fession. The American Conservatory was 
founded and incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of the State of Illinois in 
1886 by its president, John J. Hattstaedt, 
under the patronage of prominent citizens 
of Chicago, conspicuous for their generous 
and untiring efforts in behalf of musical 
art. The brilliant record of the institution 
makes further comment needless; the re- 
sults are more eloquent than any remarks 
can be. Each year its growth demands 
enlargement of its teaching quarters and of 
its faculty. Music students come from 
every portion of the United States to avail 
themselves of the benefits of its compre- 
hensive and progressive instruction. Dur 
ing the last season thirty-five States and 
Territories were represented, the registra- 
tion being exceeded by few music schools 
in the world. All over our land its grad 
uates are to be found occupying responsible 
positions in every branch of musical ac 
tivity.” C. E. N. 


MISS GUERNSEY POPULAR 


Willow Grove Audiences Pay High 
Tribute to Dramatic Soprano 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 17.—Thousands 
of Philadelphians who have journeyed to 
Willow Grove Park to hear the orchestra 
concerts under Wassily Leps’s direction 
are sounding high praise for Charlotte 
Guernsey, the Chicago Opera Company’s 
dramatic soprano, who has been appearing 
as soloist. On Thursday night she sang 
E:lsa’s Traum with such noteworthy success 
that Director Leps requested her to repeat 
the aria in an all-Wagner program he had 
arranged for Friday night. 

Miss Guernsey, therefore, has appeared 
five days in succession, although she had 
been engaged originally for only alternate 
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SUMMER CONCERTS OPEN IN CONNECTICUT RESORT 
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Prominent Figures in First Concert of New Canaan, Conn., Summer Series—From 


Left to Right: 


Harold O. Smith, Accompanist; Hedwig Reicher, the Actress; 


Harriet Ware, the Composer-Pianist; L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles Musical 
Manager, and Lillie Dorn, Dramatic Soprano 


HE Ladies’ Musical Club of New Ca 
naan, Conn., has instituted, during the 
vacation season, a series of four musicales 
for the benefit of the Library fund. The 
opening recital took place Thursday after 
noon, August 10, at the Town Hall and was 
well patronized by both the resident sec 
tion as well as the Summer visitors. The 
program was known as a Ware program, 
consisting principally of Harriet Ware’s 
compositions. The participating artists 
were Lillie Dorn, dramatic soprano from 
Vienna, Austria, who gave, in addition to 
a group of Ware songs, a number of Ger 


man /ieder of Hugo Wolf, Brahms and 
Max Reger. Miss Dorn is at present sing 
ing a series Of recitals throughout the 
Kast and leaves this month for an ex 
tended tour of the Pacific Coast, under 
the management of the coast impresario, 
L. EK. Behymer. 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, was heard in 
a group of German songs and several se 
lections by Miss Ware, including her 
splendid composition, “The Cross.” Miss 
Ware accompanied her own compositions 
and Miss Ertz played for the German songs. 
he committee in charge of the recitals is 
headed by Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Dye. 





days. Miss Guernsey has made so favor 
able an impression that she has been en 
gaged to open the park concerts next sea 
son, 

William Lester, the veteran critic of the 
Vorth American, who met the young singer 
after one of her concerts, declared to her 
“Great dramatic sopranos are rare, and 
you are one of them.” The program of 
Thursday night contained these items: 

Symphonie No V, E minor, from “The New 
World,” Dvorak | Adagio: Allegro molto 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, Beethoven. “*Elsa’s 


Traum” from “Lohengrin,” Wagner, soprano 
solo. Grand Fantasie from “La Bohéme,” Puc- 
cini, Coronation March from “Die Folkunger,”’ 


Kretzschmar. 


Mme. Olitzka at Long Branch 


West Enp, Lona Brancu, N. J., Aug. 
13.—Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, sang to one of 
the largest gatherings of the season at the 
Deal Casino to-day, people attending the 
concert not only from West End and Long 
Branch, but from all the surrounding re 
sorts. She was in admirable voice, and 
her program of operatic arias to the ac 
companiment of Fenrich’s Orchestra gave 


unqualified pleasure. Her numbers includ 
ed “Ah Mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophete”; the “Habafiera,” from Bizet’'s 


“Carmen”; aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid” 
“Pleurez mes Veux,” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame,” and _ Hildach’s “Spring 
Song.’ With Signor Luigi Cilla Mme 
Olitzka sang a duo from “Il Trovatore,” 
and as an encore “Annie Laurie.” 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet on Vacation 


The members of the Manhattan Ladies’ 
Quartet are resting during August after 
their busy season Irene Cummings has 
been spending her time in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey; Mabel Davis has also been 
at a New Jersey resort; Annie Lauri 
MacCorkle, in the Catskill Mountains, and 
Anna Winkopp, Good Grounds, L. | Miss 


Winkopp will spend the remainder of the 
month in the Adirondacks. The quartet is 
already booked for concerts beginning in 
( ictober. 


Brooklyn Soprano’s Summer 


Mopvena, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Martha Gis 
sel, the Brooklyn soprano, is having nu 
merous appearances here this Summer. 
ller first musical evening was given at the 
home of Richard Coles and her program 
of songs by Gounod, Nevins, Spross and 
Jensen was greatly enjoyed. Her sister, 
elocutionist, assisted her. Her second eve 
ning of music will be held on Wednesday 
of next week and she has also been engaged 
to sing at the Methodist Church to-mor 
row 


DOROTHEA NORTH’S RECITAL 


Appears with ’Cellist in University of 
Chicago Program 


Cricaco, Aug. 14.—Dorothea North, who 
has sung frequently in public lately in Chi 
cago, together with Walter Unger, ’cellist 
furnished the program for a recital given 
under the auspices of University of Chi 
cago last Tuesday evening in Mandel Hall 
She opened her portion of the program 
with Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” followed 
by Wolf's “Elfenlied,” a folk-song of 
Brahms, a Schubert sélection, and Loewe’s 
“Niemand Hat’s Gesehn.” All of these 
little classics were charmingly rendered 
with a breadth and simplicity of treatment 
that was most refreshing. Mr. Unger is a 
clever ‘cellist; but his vein appeared to be 
in the conventional line on this occasion. 
Certainly the “Meditation” from “Thais” is 
well worn, likewise Wagner's “Evening 
Star.” The best thing he did was Popper's 
“Hungarian Fantasy.” As a ‘cello player 
his work has much charm and his obbhi 
gatos in assisting Mrs. North showed fine 
sympathy, a too infrequent quality of the 
accompanist. This same compliment should 
be accorded to Mrs. Eleanor Fisher, who 
played most interesting and charming 
accompaniments for Mrs. North, who gave 
as her second group Arne’s “Lass with the 
Delicate Air” with a naivetée that was de 
lightful and rarely refreshing. She sang 
also Reichardt’s “In the Time of Roses.” 
All of her last group, particularly Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” were finely given The 
Debussy novelties had interesting expos! 
tion, and the difficult cadenza of Reinecke’'s 
“Spring Flowers” had a beauty of tone 
rarely revealed. C. E. N. 


HARPS HERE AND ABROAD 


They Are More Popular by Far in 
America Than in Europe 

“The harp was the favorite instrument of out 
great grandmothers, but it is rarely played upon 
by young ladies at the present day,’’ says a l.on 
don contemporary. “In the year 1811 there were 
no fewer than twenty-six harp manutacturers in 
Paris, but now there are only four or five krard 
vas the leading harp manufacturer in I&11 and 
is so in 191] In London, Mr. J]. G. Morley of 
Kensington still ‘holds the fort.’ ”’ 


Harp making in England must be in a 
very bad way since the London maker 1s 
described in a state of siege! As a matter 
of fact there are more harps made and sold 
to-day—and much better instruments too 
than in the days of our grandmothers. 
There are more than a dozen harp manu 
facturers in the United States; and if Lon 
don is England and Paris, France, then the 
U. S. may claim the art, for one Western 
make of harp sells in greater numbers in 
Europe and England than all those of na 
tive make combined. 


Gilbert Left $560,000 


LONDON, Aug, I] The will of the late 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, librettist of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, was filed for probate 
to-day. The estate, amounting to $560,000, 
is left to the widow. 





Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, 1s 


making a tour of Australia. 








INDEPENDENCE THE AIM OF DEBUSSY 





seqN our time, to my mind, people behave 
with most annoying servility towards 
the ‘great masters,” writes Claude Debussy 
in the Paris Eawcelsior. “I desire the free 
dom to say that a tiresome page wearies 
me whoever its author was! But I have 
no theories, no prejudices. I strive to be 
a sincere man in my art and my opinions 
just that. But I consider that there is 
something aristocratic in art that must 
not be compromised. That is why I have 
small desire for big successes and noisy 
notoriety 
“Music is a free, a spontaneous art, an 
open-air art, an art to be measured with 
the elements—the winds, the sky, the sea! 
It must not be made confined and scholastic 
(Of course, ingenious writing, the trade of 
ymposing, is very quaint and interesting 
| myself was enthusiastic in that direction 
nce upon a time. But I thought over it 
a good deal, and conclude that the writing 
of music would gain by being simplified, 


the means of expression being more di 


rect. Do not understand me to say that | 
want to place myself at the head of a school 
or to be a reformer! I want simply to 
express as sincerely as I can the sensations 
and sentiments I feel; I care little for the 
rest. 

“IT have been represented in all sorts of 
attitudes which I have never taken up 
towards the great masters. I have been 
reported as saying things about Wagner, 
Beethoven, that I have never said. I ad 
mire Beethoven and Wagner, but I retuss 
to admire everything they have written Just 
because I am told that they were great 


masters! Never! 

“Let me say once again—I am not the 
man | am made out to be. I am just fond 
of quiet, peace, work, isolation; and any 
thing may be said about my mus! for 
what I care. I do not ask to be imitated, 
or that my music should exercise any in 
fluence whatever on anyone [ want to 
remain independent. I do my work as 
[ must, as I can—that is all I can s: 
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LEPS'S ORCHESTRA 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Wins Approval of Philadelphia 
Audiences — Charlotte 
Guernsey Soloist 





principal 
attraction offered Philadelphia music lov 
ers at present is at Willow Grove, where 
Wassili Leps is conducting excellent or 
chestral concerts. Mr. Leps is one of our 
best known and most able musicians, and 
when he organized an orchestra last season 
and appeared for the first time at the 
“Grove,” his success was so pronounced 
that an extended engagement for this Sum 
mer was offered him. Many of his players 
are members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and others were carefully selected for rec 
ognized ability, with the result that the or- 
ganization plays the best of music in a 
highly effective and praiseworthy manner. 
A specimen program, at one of the eve- 
ning concerts last week, included Dv6érak’s 
“New World” symphony as the first part, 
while the second part was made up of 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, No. 3; a 
grande fantasie from “La Bohéme,” Puc- 
cini, and  Kretzschmar’s “Coronation 
March” from “Die Folkunger,” as the or- 
chestral selections, with an attractive solo 
feature in the appearance of Charlotte 
Guernsey, dramatic soprano, who sang 
with authority and artistic comprehension 
the perennial “Elsa’s Traum” from “Lo- 
hengrin.” 

Miss Guernsey has become an established 
favorite with Willow Grove audiences and 
is paving the way for popularity when she 
appears as a member of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company next season. Mr. 
Leps has also the assistance of John K. 
Witzeman, a prominent member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as concertmaster, 
Mr. Witzeman’s solos, particularly the 
Handel “Largo” and the “Thais” “Medita- 
tion,” being numbers always enthusiastically 
received. Clarence K. Bawden, pianist, and 
Merriman Price, a youthful and remarkably 
proficient xylophonist, are other local so- 
loists whom Mr. Leps has introduced with 
marked success. 

The concerts by the Philadelphia Band, 
on the City Hall plaza and at Lemon Hill, 
continue with unabated success, this fine 
organization, conducted by Stanley Mackey, 
being invariably listened to by large audi- 
ences and received with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Mackey shows skill and discretion in his 
arrangement of programs, suiting the popu- 
lar taste without diverging from his pur- 
pose to play only the best of music. On 
Thursday evenings, at Lemon Hill, where 
there are the facilities of a band shell and 
covered pavilion, the program generally in- 
cludes one of the famous symphonies. ; 

Frank Conly, the young basso of this 
city, who has appeared prominently on sev- 
eral occasions with the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society, and who is rapidly coming to 
the front as an oratorio and concert singer, 
recently gave a song recital in the First 
M. E. Church at Ocean City, assisted by 
Gladys Lorraine Rouillot, pianist, also of 
Philadelphia. 

Charles Dalmorés, who is to return as 
the leading dramatic tenor of the Philadel- 
phia- Chicago Ope ra Company next season, 
is at present in Switzerland, where he is 
resting after his appearances at Covent 
Garden and the Paris Opera House. Dal- 
morés sang Siegfried in French for the 
first time in his career at the latter institu- 
tion several weeks ago and achieved a 
notable success. He will shortly go to Aix- 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 14.—The 


les-Bains, where he will sing in a series 
of gala performances with Mary Garden. 
His initial appearance in America next sea- 
son will be as Don José in “Carmen,” when 
Miss Garden makes her début as_ the 
cigarette girl on the opening night at the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan, November 3. 
i 


NEW EUROPEAN LAURELS 
WON BY MME. JOMELLI 


Popular Soprano Has Phenomenal Suc 
cess in London—Took Part in 
Shakespearean Ball 








Mme. Jomelli as a “Slave to Cleopatra” 
at the Shakespearean Ball in London 
During the Coronation 


Jeanne Jomelli, the soprano who has 
been having such remarkable successes in 
the concert field in America the past few 
seasons and who is returning in January 
to fill many dates, has been duplicating her 
American successes in both London and 
Paris. 

Mme. Jomelli’s season in London was a 
continuous success, the critics hailing her 
as one of the greatest sopranos who had 
appeared there and saying that since Mel- 
ba’s début in London they had not heard 
an artist more gifted in voice and mu- 
sicianship. In consequence of this success 
Mme. Jomelli has been in constant de 
mand for private appearances at receptions 
and musicales, so much so as to interfere 
materially with her Summer vacation. In 
spite of this she has been able to learn sev- 
eral new operatic roles for her appearances 
in both London and Paris in the early Fall 

Mme. Jomelli was also a guest at the 
Shakespearean ball during the coronation 
festivities and appeared in the costume of 
a slave to “Cleopatra.” The King and 
Queen were present, as were all of the 
court ladies and the official dignitaries. 





Recital Series in Cafion City, Col. 


Canon Crry, Cov., Aug. 12.—A series of 
three recitals by Katherine Hendrickson, 
soprano, and musical director of the 
Wednesday Musical Club, and George 
Powell, of Denver, reader, were given, one 
in July, two this month at the Denton. 
‘The Land of the Blue Flower” had piano 
illustrations from Schubert, Schumann_and 
Chopin, by Miss Hendrickson; Fred Freil, 
tenor. “Walt Whitman” was the subject 
August 9, with selections from Beethoven, 
Wagner, MacDowell, and modern Amer- 
ican composers by Miss Hendrickson and 
her pupils in piano and voice. L. J. K. F. 
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A CROWDED WEEK 
FOR CHAUTAUQUA 


Concerts and Recitals of High 
Merit Follow Closely Upon 
Each Other 


CuHautaugua, N. Y., Aug, 12.—The weck 
just ended has been replete with musical 
interest and performances have followed 
so closely upon each other that it has been 
almost impossible to get around to thei 
all. In my last letter I neglected to men- 
tion the Jamestown, N. Y., Male Choir. 
which appeared on the amphitheater plat- 
form the day the Governor of Minnesota 
was here. The organization is directed by 
a Mr. Thorstenberg, who has truly drilled 
his singers into a remarkable 
they presented a program of six numbers 
in a most delightful way. The organiza 
Jamestown Swedish 


by uly, anid 


tion is known as.the 
Male Choir. 

On Monday evening, 
loists for August, with Messrs. Marcosson 
and Hutcheson and the Chautauqua Choir 
and Orchestra, under the direction of Al- 
fred Hallam, gave the most pleasing of the 
season’s miscellaneous programs. There 
was another immense audience. The pro- 
gram opened with the overture to “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, and the 
orchestra gave it a fine reading. The or- 
chestra this season is really the best in sev- 
eral years. The tenor, Oscar Lehmann, 
sang Roeckel’s “Angus MacDonald” well 
and was recalled twice, but as encores are 
“taboo” at Chautauqua his acknowledg- 
ment of the applause had to suffice. Er- 
nest Hutcheson next played two piano solos, 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and Schubert’s “Hark, 
llark the Lark,” arranged by Liszt. I do 
not believe I have ever heard a more satis- 
tying performance of either of these works. 
The exquisite daintiness of the Scherzo and 
the delightful interpretation of the Schu- 
bert-Liszt number branded Mr. Hutche- 
son as a thorough artist and his reception 
was well-nigh an ovation. 

Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, was 
down on the program for the Damrosch 
setting of Kipling’s “Danny Deever,” which 
he did with the orchestra. Mr. Kellerman 
sang the number here twice last season and 
was requested to repeat it at this concert. 
That he is a great favorite here was posi 
tively proved at the conclusion of his per- 
formance Monday, for the audience ap- 
plauded him to the echo and he was recalled 
again and again. His capable work is bound 
to make him a great favorite wherever he 
appears. His voice is big and his singing 
most dramatic. 

Mrs. M. S. Murray sang three songs, 
“I Know a Bank,” Parker; “Ashes of 
Roses,” Woodman, and “The Nightingale,” 
Stevens, in her usual good style. The 
“Souvenir de Haydn,” by Leonard, was Sol 
Marcosson’s violin offering and he carried 
the large audience with him by the force of 
his rendition. We have heard Mr. Mar 
cosson many times before, but he never 
played better and the audience showed ap 
preciation of his work in no uncertain way) 
Rose Bryant, whose rich contralto voice 
and delightful personality have won her a 
host of admirers here, sang Nevin’s ‘ ‘Ro- 
sary” and “Who'll Buy My Lavender,” by 


August 7, the so- 


German, in a faultless way, and like all the 
others was called to the stage many times 
in answer to the insistent applause. She 
is truly a fine singer. 

The program closed with a performance 
of the “Gypsy Chorus,” from “Preciosa,” 
by Weber, and was a fitting finale to a 
splendid program. Frederick G. Shattuck 
was at the piano as accompanist and as 
usual gave an excellent account of himself. 

The teeny organist for the last week 
was Samuel A. Baldwin, of the College of 
the City of * York, and he has proved 
himself a great artist at the big Massey 
memorial organ. His first recital was pre- 
sented on Tuesday afternoon, August 8, to 
a large audience and was composed of the 
following interesting numbers: Allegro 
and Andante from the First Symphony, 
Maquaire; Air from Suite in D, J. S. Bach; 
Fugue in G Major a la Gigue, J. S. Bach; 
Vorspeil, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Varia- 
tions de Concert, Bonnet; Benediction Nup- 
tiale, Hollins, and Prelude and Fugue on 
the name “Bach,” Liszt. 

At Higgins Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
music-lovers in large numbers heard 
another of those delightful artists’ recitals 
by Messrs. Hutcheson and Marcosson. Mr. 
Marcosson opened the program with a 
scholarly performance of the difficult Bruch 
Concerto, accompanied by Mr. Hutcheson. 
Mr. Hutcheson played the Dohnany Rhap- 
sodie and the Chopin Ballade in A flat, re- 
vealing splendid power of interpretation. 
Mr. Marcosson was heard in his own ar- 
rangement of the Chopin C Sharp Minor 
Etude, two Hungarian melodies and the 
‘Brook,” by Boisdeffer. Mr. Hutcheson 
concluded the recital with a fine perform- 
ance of the Waldersrauchen and Campa- 
nella by Liszt. 

A popular program was presented at the 
Amphitheater, the afternoon of the oth, 
by the Chautauqua Mandolin Club, Chau- 
tauqua Band, the soloists for August, and 
Myron A. Bickford. The accompanists 
were Frederick G. Shattuck and Lynn B. 
Dana. 

Mr. Baldwin was heard in a second re- 
cital Thursday. His program was again 
well selected and just as artistically pre- 
sented. It contained works by Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Wolstenholme, Reger, Tschaikow- 
sky, Foote and Wagner. 

Frank Croxton and Charles Washburn 
sang to a large audience Thursday in Hig- 
gins Hall. To my mind these men are do- 
ing great things in a great way, not only 
here at Chautauqua, but in their work else- 
where. The Hutcheson-Marcosson recital, 
the afternoon of the 11th, was a repetition 
of the treat given by ry same artists on 
Tuesday. The last of a series of compli- 
mentary mandolin Brae was given Fri- 
day afternoon in Higgins Hall by Myron 
\. Bickford, assisted by Mrs. H. N. Ed 
dins, soprano; Sol Marcosson, violinist, and 
Lynn B. Dana, accompanist. 

Henry B. Vincent, resident organist, gave 
an instructive lecture Saturday morning on 
“Listening to Music.” A large audience 
heard this most interesting lecture. 

Franz Kohler, concertmaster of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, is a Chautauqua vis 
itor for a few days. L. B&B DD. 


\lfredo Morelli, a young Roman con 
ductor, has been appointed to conduct the 
orchestra of an important musical institu 
tion of Naples during the Fall. He is to 
give several French operas and the prin 
cipal works of the older Italian school 





\lexander Birnbaum, who came to New 
York claiming that Oscar Hammerstein had 
engaged him to conduct “Elektra” and then 
sued the impresario for breach of con 
tract, has been conducting concerts in Vi 
enna during the past year. 











INTRODUCING RELIGION IN VOICE-TEACHING 





THEORY of the possibility of intro- 

ducing Christian Science in the teach- 
ing of singing and of the necessity of giv- 
ing religious attention to the cultivation of 
the voice has been advanced by Ange AIl- 
bert Pattou, of New York and Philadel- 
phia, teacher of voice and author of sev- 
eral works on voice production. Mr. Pat 
tou has been the teacher of Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, the American coloratura soprano, 
who has had much success abroad, and of 
numerous other pupils who have attained 


prominence. He proffers his new theory 
in a recent publication called “The Art of 
Voice Production Established on a True 
Scientific Basis.” 

“An appropriate definition of correct 


voice use,” says Mr. Pattou, “as a result 


of honest study of the normal functions of 
the human voice, might be worded as fol- 
lows: Correct singing or speaking, vocally 
considered, is pouring out God’s manifesta- 
tion, our soul, through unobstructing vocal 
organs. Such a definition invests the study 
of voice production with no small dignity, 
pointing, as it does, steadily forward and 
onward, till the highest ideal of tone beauty 
is attained. * * * 

“We have spoken of the need of giving 
religious attention to the cultivation of the 
Teacher and pupil must be closely 
teacher must have pre- 
eminently the quality of spiritual under- 
standing to supplement and support the 
blind faith of his pupil till he can implant 
in him some measure of his own insight.” 


voice. 
en rapport. The 
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FRANZ KOHLER AND HIS “ FLYING DUTCHMAN ”’ 


























Franz Kohler, Violinist, on His Houseboat, the “Flying Dutchman,” in Lake Erie. 
Mr. Kohler Is Seen Standing on the Left 


FR \NZ KOHLER, former concertmastet 

of the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, 
and more recently head of the 
partment of the Oberlin College Conserva 
tory of Music, Oberlin, O., has been spend 
ing his Summer vacation on his houseboat, 
the Fiying Dutchman, on Lake Erie. Part 
of the time has been spent near Erie, Pa., 
and many of Mr. Kohler’s musical friends 
have visited him. The last week was spent 
by Mr. Kohler at Chautauqua, N. Y., renew- 
ing acquaintances with the artists and teach- 
ers at that resort. In addition to his Sum- 
mer study, which he has pursued while 
resting, Mr. Kohler has booked several short 


violin de 


concert tours in the Middle West. W hile 
Mr. Kohler’s duties as instructor at Oberlin 
prevent his making an extended tour he 


has nevertheless been able to plan several 
important trips. His available time for 
concerts for next year is practically filled 
ln addition to his solo work Mr. Kohle1 
will organize a trio for ensemble recitals in 
which he will be joined by Fritz Goerner, 
‘cellist, formerly of the Pittsburgh Orches 
tra, and George Breckenridge, pianist, both 
of the Oberlin faculty. 





Mr. Rabinoff Back with Plans for Pav- 
lowa, Mordkin and Their Associates 


Max Rabinoff, manager of the Russian 
dancers, returned to New York August 15, 
on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, after four 
months in Europe. Mr. Rabinoff said that 
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that they would arrive in New York with 
their company on September 30. 

Mr. Rabinoff has completed arrangements 
with Oscar Hammerstein to present a large 
number of the Russian dancers at Mr. 
llammerstein’s London Opera House in 
conjunction with grand opera, from May 
15 to August 15 next. 

Besides the group of dancers headed by 
Pavlowa and Mordkin, Mr. Rabinoff will 
bring to this country Katrina Geltzer, Julija 
Siedowa and Carletta Zambelli, who have 
been rivals of the two first-named in the 
recent rr season. All of these danc- 


ers and a large ballet accompanying them 
will Sdeen at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, for a monster festival, in con- 


junction with the Russian Balalaika Or 
chestra, on October 16, 17 and 18. 

Mr. Rabinoff has obtained the rights to 
two Russian operas and also to the light 
opera, “Les Saltimbanques,” which was 
heard here last Spring, as given by the 
Italian Comic Opera Company, and which 
Mr. Rabinoff will produce under the name 
of “The Strolling Players.” He = an 
nounced further that he would bring over 
the “singing Rabbi,” M. Sireta, who has 
made a strong impression in Europe. 


Nordica’s Canadian Tour 


Judging from present indications Mme. 
Lillian Nordica’s forthcoming Canadian 
tour will be of a record-breaking nature. 
At Nelson, Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg the houses 
are already practically sold out by subscrip- 
tion, while other Western cities, Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Brandon, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, are all busy with subscription 
lists. It depends on the success attending 
the circulation of these subscription lists 
whether or not these cities will be included 
in the Nordica itinerary next Fall. Mme 
Nordica will be assisted by the same artists 
as last year—Myron W. Whitney, 
and Romayne Simmons, pianist. 


basso 


Departs to Sing at Vienna Royal Opera 


Alfred Picaver departed for Vienna, Au 
gust 15, to fulfil a three years’ contract 
with the Royal Opera. He is one of th 
first American tenors to sing leading roles 


in Austria. Mr. Picaver was born in Al 
hany, and after being graduated from the 
Metropolitan Opera School studied in 
Prague. He is but twenty-one vears old 








HOMER BARTLETT ON THE 


DUTIES OF AN ORGANIST 





OMER BARTLETT, last year’s presi 

dent of the National Association of 
Organists, in his paper at the recent Ocean 
Grove convention declared: 

“The church rightly expects us to use our 
grand harmonic forces in a fitting and 
serious manner; objuring meretricious 
rhythms and_ trivial devices; adhering 
strictly to ecclesiastical modes. It seems 
to me that in writing music for the worship 
of God, there must be faith in something 
higher and better than ourselves; a reverent 
acknowledgment of our relation to the 


Deity. 

“It may not be generally known that we 
owe the origin and early development of 
music, as an art, to the church; such is the 


fact. Therefore, 
that great institution 


let us give of our best to 
which exalts our 


moral nature and instructs us in matters 
spiritual. 

“Music has its further relation to the 
State. How dull and stupid a parade of 


without music. A _ po 
litical procession without its brass band 
would be featureless and a failure 

“Our public schools, deprived of the care 
ful system of training in song they now 
receive, would lack one of their most in 
teresting and helpful features. What is 
more inspiring than a well-trained body of 
children chanting a grand choral, or sing 
ing a beautiful melody? 

“Tt is the duty of the State in all its 
public institutions of learning to see that 
youth be reared to a proper appreciation of 
the good in art. 

“Everybody who is at all susceptible to 
music knows that he is better for having 
it, and worse for being without it. It 
brightens the dull, animates the stupid and 
comforts the grief-stricken. If it be once 
fully recognized that music exerts a great 
emotional power over a civilized commun 
ity, then the proper application of that 
power becomes a public duty, and it is onl) 
a question of thought and time to discover 
the best ways of doing it.” 

Regarding the future of the new associa 
tion, Mr. Bartlett said 

“Let an orgs nization once 
lar, enthusiasm is sure to spring up and 
appear a potent factor. Enthusiasm in a 
musician is analogous to electricity in m«¢ 
chanics—touch the button and surprising 
results are sure to follow. Enthusiasm 1s 
the slave of the ring; always ready to do 


Without it all is dull and 


soldiers marching 


become popu 


your bidding 

void, with it all things are possible. Let en 

thusiasm predominate, and success 1s your 
“Tl venture to predict for the Nationa 


Association of Organists an increasing in 
terest in its annual gatherings, and a fut 
of genuine prosperity.” 
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for Gospel Music,” said “No pastor 
in his right mind would for one in- 
stant recommend the reading of the 
yellow journal, because it sometimes cham- 
pions great human causes—nor would he 
advocate furnishing the growing boys of 
his parish with dime novels because they 
illustrate and stimulate personal bravery 
in physical dangers. There never was in 
heaven or on the earth a better cause than 
the fresh air funds so ably promoted by 
our yellowest journals—nor was there ever 
a braver man in the face of physical crises 
than Jesse James—yet who of this audience 
is willing to risk the whole effect for the 
little leaven contained in these agencies? 
Do not the better. journals and books do 
as much and more 

“Now, virtue, I am not prepared to 
deny to either Gospel Hymns and tunes, 
the yellow journal or the dime novel. Vir 
tue exists in everything. But I maintain 
and am prepared to defend my thesis to 
the end, that, the virtue in the subject under 
discussion, the Gospel Hymn tune, is in 
about the same proportion as in the yellow 
journal or the dime novel.” 

Mr. Tyler suggested the singing of 
hymn tunes of acknowledged merit as 
solos, of a revision or recasting of some 
of the conventional hymn tunes into good 
musical form, and appropriate selections 


from a standard oratorio or cantata, as 
substitutes. He offered also the use of care 
fully chosen, rich—yet simple—solos, as 
Holden’s “Thou Art Near,” Sauvage’s 


“Heaven is My Home,” Shelley’s “Abide 
With Me,” or Chadwick’s “Into the Woods 
My Master Went,” and organ transcrip 
tions of familiar hymns, of which there is 
an ever growing literature, such as those 
of Dean Peter C. Lutkin (of North West 
ern University, Evanston, Ill.), or simple 
timely performance of appropriate familiar 
hymns as “Peace, Perfect Peace,” after a 
prayer for those afflicted or in sorrow, or 





“How Firm a Foundation” after a stirring 
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An interesting recital was given at the 
Chicago Piano College last week by Louise 
\ppleton, a ten-year-old pupil of Louise 
George 


* * * 


William Harkness Arnold, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Providence, is in Paris, where he will re- 
main throughout August. 

x * * 


A.» Dorothy Munz, concert singer and 
soloist at the First Methodist Church of 
New Haven, Conn., was married to Clif- 
ford E. H. Whitlock, of New Haven, on 
August 6. 

* * x 

John Spencer Camp, composer and _ or- 
ganist at the Center Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., has been critically ill from 
paralysis at his Summer home at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

* * x 

Kathleen Air, the Chicago teacher, who 
has been Summering abroad, sailed for 
home on August 18 and will receive her 
pupils at the Columbia School early in 
September. 

* * 

Susie Ford, pianist, and Zella Gay Whitt- 
son, together with Edgar D. Martin, bari- 
tone, gave an interesting program last Sat- 
urday evening at the club house of Lake 
Geneva, Ill. 

a 

Sybil Sammis-Mac Dermid, the gifted 
dramatic soprano, has written a poem called 
‘The Song My Heart Is Singing,” which 
is to have a musical setting from the pen 
of her husband, James Mac Dermid. 

x * x 

Lacey-Baker, organist at Grace Church, 
Providence, is spending the Summer in 
Europe. The church is being enlarged and 
in the Fall will continue to maintain the 
boy choir, with Mr. Lacey-Baker as choir- 
master and organist. 

* * x 

The Pacific Northwest School of Music 
faculty, of Portland, Ore., has elected these 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Z. M. Parvin; vice-president, Mrs. Ella 
B. Jones; secretary, R. M. Wheeler, and 
treasurer, Cora Blosser. 

* * x 

\t the Anchorage, Long Branch, N. J., 
a recital was given last week by Mrs. Dore 
Lyon, soprano; Max Jacobs, violinist, and 
Edwin Orlando Swayn, tenor, which was 
largely attended by the cottagers of Long 
Branch and nearby resorts. 

* * x 

Bernard Listemann, the Chicago violin- 
ist, has arranged to spend a few weeks at 
his country home in Wisconsin before un- 
dertaking a concert tour, which will begin 
late in September with a series of appear- 
ances along the Pacific Coast cities. 

* * * 

David Bispham spent a week in Chicago 
recently whiling away the interval between 
Chautauqua engagements by visiting friends. 
This artist has friends enough in almost 
every city to call it home. His time for 
the next four weeks 1s solidly filled. 

* € * 

The American Band, of Providence, for 
merly Reeves’s American Band, is on a 
tour of the West, where it has been re- 
ceived with much favor. The new con- 
ductor, Warren R. Fales, is making his 
first appearances outside of Providence. 

« + * 


\t a recent concert in Eagles Mere, 
Pa., the following artists were heard: E. 


Hart Bugbee, first violinist, Von Ende 
String Quartet, New York; George A. Bou- 
chard, of the ‘University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mary Ellis Ryan, coloratura soprano. 
Royal O. Mason, of Pawtucket, R. L, 


former soloist at St. Michael’s Church, 
Bristol, Conn., has been permanently en- 
gaged as soloist at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Providence, in place of George Claflin, 
who recently resigned after a service of 
more than ten years. 


* * . 


\n interesting musical program was ren- 
dered at the annual outing of employees 


of Wm. Knabe & Co., in Baltimore, by 
a large orchestra under the direction of 
Henry A. Sterger. Mayor Preston, of Bal- 
timore, contributed to the musical program 
with a violin selection. 

+ * ” 


Eva Mylott, the distinguished contralto, 
has been spending her vacation at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Bion J. Arnold, 
in Chicago. Miss Mylott is an enthusiastic 
equestrian, and spends much of her time 
riding on the beautiful drives and the pic- 
turesque roads of the “Windy City.” 

k x x 

Jane Abercrombine, a New York so- 
prano, has been re-engaged, with Luigi 
Samolli, tenor, to sing with Martini’s Or- 
chestra at Atlantic City for a series of 
August concerts. Selections from “Faust” 
by both singers were heard by 8,000 persons, 
July 30, William Sylvanus Thunder, of 
Philadelphia, being the accompanist. 

* *« x 

Henry Xander, who was for many years 
director of the Washington, D. C., Sanger- 
bund, and who has done much for the pro- 
motion of music in the Capital City, has 
sailed for Germany. He will visit relatives 
there and wil] make it a point to hear the 
best of music afforded in the cities visited. 
Mr. Xander is a pianist as well as a com- 
poser. 

* * * 

The board of directors of the reorgan 
ized Wisconsin Conservatory of Music of 
Milwaukee has decided to hold examina- 
tions soon for the too free and partial 
scholarships. The Conservatory, which re- 
cently consolidated with the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music, offers these scholarships to 
talented pupils who have not means to pay 
for musical instruction. 

* * x 

Theodor Gordohn’s latest Sunday or- 
chestral concert at Cape May, N. J., on 
August 13, introduced himself as_ violin 
soloist; Marie G. Loughney, soprano; La- 
zare Rudie, ’cellist; William A. Kraushaar, 
flutist, and Milan Smolen, pianist. The 
program included numbers by Keler Bela, 
Gounod-Bach, Wagner, Behr, Newton, 
Popper, Ascher and Mozart-Gordohn. 

e 2's 

Atlantic City had a successful concert 
July 28 for a New York charity, a program 
of classic and modern numbers being rend- 
ered by Tuttle Walker, tenor; Edna Baier, 
soprano; Mrs. H. A. Nolte, soprano; Anna 
Shill Hemphill, pianist; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Harry Solomon, violinist, and Ev- 
elyn Tyson and Mrs. Hemphill, president 
of the Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, ac- 
companists. 

x *« x 

N. E. Daignault, baritone, returned to his 
former home in Chicopee Falls, Mass., last 
week, Mr. Daignault recently returned 
from Milan, Italy, where he spent four 
years in studying Italian grand opera. Last 
season he sang with success in Venice and 
Lucerne, and at present is arranging for 
appearances in American grand opera. Mr. 
Daignault is the husband of Valerie Ber- 
gere, the actress. 

* *« * 

Herman H. Fleer, organist and director 
of the choir at the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Edith S. 
Morrow were married on Tuesday of last 
week at the house of the bride’s mother 
in Lincoln avenue, North Side, the wed 
ding being a quiet one. The church closed 
during August and Mr. Fleer took his 
bride on a tour of the Great Lakes. He 
will visit New York and the East before 
resuming his duties here. 

x 

George Hotchkiss Street, the baritone 
soloist from Paris who is at present a 
visitor in Portland, Ore., will be heard there 
in a semi-private recital before he leaves 
for Europe, about the end of next month. 
For the last two years Mr. Street, who 
was formerly baritone soloist in the choirs 
of the Calvary Presbyterian and Grace 
Methodist Episcopal churches in Portland, 
has been studying in Germany and France, 
and particularly in Dresden and Paris 

* * * 

Jeanne Franko, the violinist, played at a 

dinner and musicale at Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
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uel Rionda’s Summer residence in Alpine, 
N. J., last week. Among the guests were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernado Braga, Ellen M. 
Goin, Mrs. Ellen Thompson, Nellie Clarke, 
J. I. C. Clarke, Manuola E. Roinda, Hill 
Antonio de Roza, Joaquin de Rosa, George 
Braga and Bernardino Antunio. Mrs. 
Manuel Rionda, an accomplished pianist, 
played the accompaniments for Mme. 
Franko. 
* *k * 

Elizabeth Regina Winston, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is creating much interest at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., where she has entered 
the Summer musical course. Miss Win- 
ston is a young pianist who received high 
honors at the closing exercises of the Pea- 
body Institute in the Spring and has been 
further pursuing her musical studies with 
Ernest Hutchinson at Chautauqua. She 
has been heard frequently in recitals and 
also in conjunction with organizations dur- 
ing the Summer. 

* *, * 

At the annual meeting of the Lyric Glee 
Club of Milwaukee the following officers 
were elected. President, Frank P. Huston; 
vice president, Chester M. Burdick; secre- 
tary, Fenton P. Kelsey; assistant secretary, 
Edward Zedler; treasurer, Theodore Riede- 
burg; librarian, Leslie L. Newton; direct- 
ors, John E. Brown, for two years, and 
Michael Seeboth, for one year; conductor, 
Arthur Durham, Chicago. At least two 
guaranteed concerts will be given in the 
Pabst Theater next Winter 

k ok x 


The personal representative for Marion 
Green, the Chicago baritone, announces this 
list of engagements booked for him during 
the latter part of October and early No- 
vember: Springfield, Garlanville, Virden, 
Litchfield, Peoria, Ill.; Burlington, Sioux 
City, la.; Vermillion, Valley City, S. D.; 
Kansas City; Mo.; Laurence, Topeka, Sa- 
lina, Lindsborg, Wichita, Winfield, Kan. ; 
Oscaloosa, Des Moines, Ia.; Lansing, Mich. ; 
lowa City, Charles City, la.; Jamestown, 
N. D., and Cedar Rapids, la. 


—_— 


East Gloucester, Mass., considers itself 
fortunate in again having as a Summer res- 
ident Mrs. A. M. Blair, for she had made 
it possible for this resort to enjoy some 
musical treats, especially in choral work. 
Mrs. Blair, who is musical director of 
Washington’s (D. C.) two best women’s 
musical clubs, has organized a singing body 
in East Gloucester, which has proved high- 
ly entertaining and promises some artistic 
performances before the season closes. 
Mrs. Blair is repeating what she has ac- 
complished in Washington with the Rubin- 
stein and Monday Morning Clubs. 

x * x 

After supervising the music department 
of the Laporte, Ind., public schools for 
eleven years Helen Poole has resigned to 
take charge of the same department in the 
Milwaukee public schools, the position re- 
cently vacated by Mrs. Frances Clarke. As 
Miss Poole is not a resident of Milwaukee, 
two of the local musical societies have pro- 
tested against her appointment. The As- 
chenbroedel Club and the Zitherverein 
claim that there are many Milwaukeeans 
qualified for the place, but that their ap- 
plications were virtually ignored. The ob- 
jections are not based on Miss Poole’s 
qualifications, as she is well recommended 
by professors of music. 

* ok x 

R. Mortimer Browning, Jr., is giving a 
series of organ recitals at East Baltimore 
Station M. E. Church (Baltimore, Md.) 
every Sunday evening, preceding the reg- 
ular musical service by the choir. <A re- 
cent program included the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor: Lemare’s Andan- 
tino; Handel's “See the Conquering Hero” 
and a group of works by Nevin. The as- 
sisting soloists have been Emily Diver, so- 
prano; Edward Pyles and Melvin Pyles, 
baritones, and John Wilbourn, tenor. Mr. 
Browning is a student of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. The musical programs 
by the choir, under the direction of Julius 
kK. Pyles, are of a high order. 

* * * 

Harriet Enna, mezzo soprano, who has 
arrived in Portland, Ore., from Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, to make her home with her 
brother, Dr. Emil Enna, the pianist, 
was heard in four songs at an infor- 
mal musicale recently, and showed that 
she possesses a sweet, clear voice, and that 
her specialty is lieder singing. She sang 
with much success at several musicales at 
Copenhagen. Dr. Enna says that he will 
not present his new Western opera, at the 
(storia Centennial celebration, as he had at 
first intended, and that the opera, which 
will probably be called “The Dawn of the 





West,” will be first sung in Portland dur- 
ing the early Fall. 
* * x 

Yolando Méré, the Hungarian pianist, 
who has been concertizing in this country 
since last August, finished her stay here 
last week with a recital in Newport and 
sailed last Friday on the steamer Amerika 
for a vacation in her native country. Mme. 
Méro played some sixty concerts during the 
past season. Next season she plays only 
in Europe, where she will be heard in a 
number of concerts throughout Great Brit- 
ain, with Fritz Kreisler. In France she 
plays with Colonne Orchestra as soloist; 
in Berlin, with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Arthur 
Nikisch. Before sailing Mme. Méro signed 
a contract with the Quinlan International 


Musical Agency to return to this country ~ 


for her third American tour during the sea- 
son I9Q12-I1913. 
k x * 

The Deutschland - Reisegesellschaft der 
Milwaukee Sanger, which was recently or- 
ganized by members of the German sing- 
ing societies of Milwaukee, will make a 
concert trip to Germany in 1913. The so- 
art will incorporate with capital to meet 
the expenses of the trip, which it is ex- 
arid will be taken by about 200 men. A 
male chorus of 100 of the best voices will 
be trained by competent directors next year 
and the other members will accompany the 
singers to enjoy the festivities. The fol- 
lowing officers were selected at the last 
meeting: President, Dr. Julius Bruess; 
vice-president, Robert Weber; secretary, 
William Grotelueschen; financial secretary, 
Frank Muth; treasurer, George H. Kieck; 
trustees, Fritz Essers, Adam Weingandt 
and Dr. E. Schoeme. 
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WHERE WE FAIL IN MUSICAL APPRECIATION 








M&sic study has not been on quite the 

right basis in this country, writes 
Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Post. In 
place of being held a necessary part of 
general culture, of which everybody was 
expected to know something, it has been 
set apart as appropriated to the chosen 
few, who were supposed to be specially 
encowed. Since we as a nation have come 
to have more music and greater leisure to 
listen to it we have begun to realize that 
the power to enjoy is by no means con- 
fined to those so superlatively gifted that 
they can make music worth hearing. But 
the moment people begin to feel the charm, 
the oppressive consciousness grows in them 
of how much they miss from lack of prac- 
tical understanding of the art. 

The attempt has been made to give the 
grown man, who finds himself enjoying a 
symphony, but scarcely knows one note 
from another, an intelligent reason for his 
hking. If it be expressed in terms to fit 
his actval knowledge of the art it must be 
in such kindergarten manner as makes it 
impossible reading, something lke an edi 
tion of “Hamlet” in words of one syllable. 
The art for which we did not torm a 
love in early ~outh will always be to us 
as lard as Cesar’s bridge. For those who 
grew up without practical instruction in 


music the outlook is cloudy, but for their 
children it may be a different story. 

Once. in a while you still hear: “What 
is she studying for? She has no voice.” 


But the consciousness is growing bit by 
hit that she may he studying the master 
pieces of song just as she would the mas 
terpieces of poetry, that she mav have com 
prehension of their beauty. If any art li 
complex and illusive it 1s music, and to 
grasp its meaning comes not through the 
eating of predivested musical dicta, tut by 
honest work, 

We used to erin patronizing complaisance 
at stories of the French emigres support 
ing themselves by giving musi 
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lessons in 
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but supposing our brilliant nobles were to 


fall on evil days, how many could fend 
off the wolf in the same way? Which 
also is the nub of the reason why we 


have had to import such a vast amount of 
our music. In Europe music has been a 
part of general education, for which people 
early formed the taste, and of which they 
demanded large quantities. Here it has 
been learned only by the few, and while 
our musical public is as sensitive, as re- 
fined in taste, as may be found anywhere, 
it is too small in numbers to exert proper 
influence. 


A PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR 
IS HARRY R. DETWEILER 


Chicago and Aurora Musician Is One of 
the Busiest Teachers in the 
Middle West 











Harry R. Detweiler, a Young Music 


Teacher of Progressive Methods 
Cuicaco, Aug. 7.—One of the Middle 
West’s most progressive teachers is Harry 
letweiler, who is conducting the large and 
music school at Aurora, IIl., and 
is also a teacher at the Drake School of 
\lusic in this city. As teacher of piano 
he remained six years in the North Texas 
lemale College Then, desiring to renew 
a reputation in his own home, he returned 
hack to the Bush Temple Conservatory in 
Subsequently he became the di 
rector of the Columbia Conservatory, of 
\urora, Ill, which has grown from 
than 100 pupils to over 600, being one of 
schools in the State of 


YTrOWINL 


this city 


less 


he largest musik 


[llinois 


\Ir. Detweiler, although a busy man in 
nusical affairs, finds time to conduct a 
monthly publication called The Lyre, 
which is a snrightly artistic brochure con 
taining many music articles. In addition 
to its long articles this book has many 
pithy sayings that are used by editorial 
paragraphers all over the country He is 


ilso director of music in the Christian Ad 
vent College, in Aurora, III 

It goes without saying that Mr. Detweiler 
is particularly proud of his Chicago 
iation, and has | 
ful in securing a fine line of 
has conducted and arranged a series of con 
certs by his pupils that have been model 
arrangements in this line of work 

Mr. Detweiler, accompanied by his 
nd children, left last week for a 
Rock Island to Minneapolis 


asso 
een exceedingly success 
f pupils. Fe 


wit 
rivet 


trip trom 


Musical Periodical Changes in Chicago 


Cnicaco, Aug. 14.—Ernest | Briggs, 
editor and proprietor of the //linots /llus 

tlled Review successor to the Saturda 

enin Herald), has disposed of the paper 
» the Western Musical Herald. Mr. Briggs 
vill devote his attention to the Musical Cal 
has nceerned itself chiefl vith exposing 

nditions that ffected musica urnal 
ism in this city 





Italian Singers Sail at Consul’s Expense 


r 1 , f ) ] ~ 
' urteen ment eTs Raimond ) Sart 
(Opera Company 


pe 
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onsiad 


1 
Tie is 


Italian mii 
ment Oo! 
beginning last 
April, sailed for Italy Saturday, August 12, 
it the exnense of the Italian consul of New 
original destinati 

were and 


ry! ] . noao 
piaved al Cilikdak¢ 


f hanes d 


the stay in New York made as the result 
of the Mexican revolution. Opening with 
Ganne’s operetta, “Les Saltimbanques,” the 
company presented a series of light operas 
with varying success at the Majestic The 


ater, Thalia Theater on the Bowery and 
lastly at the Irving Place Theater. The 
conductor, Giuseppe Canepa, and_ several 


other members will remain in this country 
to seek other engagements. The leading 
tenor, Merighi, is now singing with Liber- 
ati’s Band in Chicago. 


Entrance Examinations at the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York 


‘rom September 25 to October 6 entrance 
examinations will be held at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the City of New York. 
During this period the registrar's office will 
be open for matriculating students. The 
official opening of the school will 
be on Monday, October 9, after which a 
small fee will be charged for enrolment. 
There is every indication that this, the sey 
enth year of the Institute, will be the most 
notable in its remarkable history. An un 
usual numler of queries have been received 
from prospective students, many from 
those who already hold music school di 
plomas, but who are desirous of taking ad 
vantage of the higher courses in the In 
stitute. 


sessl mm 


Choral Music at Y. W. C. A. 


Kmma K. Denison has had charge of the 
class in choral music at the Young Women’s 


Christian Association in New York this 
Summer. The class has met every I riday 
evening since June 30 for rehearsals, and 


on Monday, July 31, assisted at an enter 


tainment given at the association by sing 
ing four-part songs which were well re 
ceived by a large audience. Miss Venison 


training of the singers in the 
choir at the association for three years, 
and has been engaged for the coming sea 
son to begin work the first of October. <A 
class will be formed this Fall in addi 
under Miss Denison’s 
Voice train 


has had the 


new 
tion to the choir now 
instruction. This will be for 
ing, English enunciation and sight reading, 
and from this Miss Denison will 
select the best voices for her choir. 


class 


Marie Cuellar Departs fcr Europe 


Marie Cuellar, the Spanish pianist, sailed 
recently on the Aatserin Augusta Victoria 
for a concert tour in Germany \fter this 
tour Mme. Cuellar will probably return to 
\merica for a tour. 


BRILLIANT SEASON 
FOR NEWARK N. J. 


New Symphony Auditorium to Be 
Scene of Numerous Important 
Musical Attractions 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 14.—The New Sym 
phony Auditorium in this city is nearing 
completion and the owner and general 


manager, Siegfried Leschziner, will open 


it early in October with a banquet, at 


which many notables of the musical and 


inancial world will be present. 
It appears that what New York lacks 
New 


will 


this season by way of a concert hall, 


ark is being supplied with. vewark 


therefore have all of the leading concert 
attractions going this season. Mr. Lesch 
ziner promises such a galaxy of stars to 
“Greater Newark” that it will unquestion 
ably be the means of detracting from the 


New York concert audiences. Some of the 
artists and attractions booked are as fol 
lows: Mesdames Gadski, Louise Homer, 
kmmy Destinn, Eleanora De Cisneros, 


Schumann-Heink, letrazzini, Dorothy 
lemple, Adele Laeis Baldwin, Messrs. Sle 
ak, Amato, Bone, McCormack, Bispham, 
De Pachmann, Kubelik, Macmillen, Gruppe, 


\Ime. Maria Cuellar, the Spanish pi 
amist with the Volpe Symphony = Or 
hestra; the New York  Philharmon: 
Orchestra, the New York Metropol 
itan Opera House Orchestra, with its 
change of conductors; the New York 


Symphony Orchestra, Sousa and his band, 
the New York Trio, and [larriet Ware, the 
composer-pianist with Brabazon Lowther, 
the famous Irish baritone, in a recital ot 
Ware compositions By way of dancers 
the auditorium is to have Pavlowa and 
Mordkin, with their own orchestra, and 
Miss Michael Elliot, with Arthur Bergh’s 
Symphony Orchestra 

\Ir. Leschziner has 


dedicated this beau 


tiful building to Ethics, History, Science, 
\rt, Law, Music, Drama, Literature, Edu 
cation, Religion, \stronomy, Y¥"dustry, 


Charity, Commerce and Government 
optimist, lr 


lo any one save an 
Leschziner's plan of entertainment would 
appear to be attended with heavy financial 
results. -Hle has the courage of his con 


victions, however, and is prepared to live 
up to his announcements 














Capocci 


Filippo 
Rome, July 28.—Filippo Capocci, dean of 
Italian organists and an artist of the highest 
repute, died, at the seventy-one, In 
his modest apartments in the Rue [unari, 
Rome, July 25, after an illness of a tew 
months. Gaetano Capocei, father of Filip 


age ol! 


po, was an excellent musician, as 1s also 
his brother Giovanm, who for many years 
sang in the Vatican Choir 

Capocel, a Roman by birth, began the 
study of music at the age of nine, and at 
twenty was already well known as a pian 
ist and composer Two of his composi 
tions, “St. Anastasio” and “St. Louis de 
France,” for full orchestra, were conducted 
ly him at that time in the Chiesa Nuo 
(New Church) Capocei was the friend 
of Liszt and associated with him for 


onsiderable time 

Che advent 7 
| turning 
of Capocci, who benet 


\lexandre Guilmant in 
point in the career 
ted largely from the 


influence of his association with the great 
French artist and in seeing the possibiliti 
in organ plavineg omposition and impt 
! itor AS Te ¢ led (;01 mant ( nar ] 
is a prolific writer and scholar In h 
| ! h 1 1 
li VAIKS 1n CO ( iiways iTrie¢ 
t in hand dl reat l1ic p cit n 
ver a ide range and include everal 
netas and works for the organ 1 ire 
number, besides compositions for the church 
service 
Capocci was private organist and instt 
r to the Dowager Queen Margher  f 
whom he wrote an organ method, dedi 
ing it to her When in Rome the Quee 
had (apocc!i go t the Pala e twice weel 
for lessons, and after his illness, dati 
- ] ] L ] ] 1. ‘ 
from January last, she telephoned daily 
inquire regarding his healt! He was th 
nost modest of musicians With all t 





honors destowed he always remained the 


same 


Capocci was organist of the Basilica of 


St. John in Lateran (containing the most 
important organ in Rome) Hlis salary 
was 1,200 lire a vear ($250) \lthough he 


America, he 
preterring 
was 


received flattering offers from 
could not be induced to leave, 
to remain even for this pittance. He 
a member of the commission for the reform 
of sacred music and a member of the 
examining board of the Academy of St. 
Cecila. He taught for a long time in the 
\cademy of St. Luea, had 

CCeCSS 

Capoce: appeared at the Paris Exposition 
concerts in England. In America 
his organ works are widely known ana 
admired. lle was an honorary member of 
he American Guild of Organists 
lhe funeral service, in the 


where he great 


an gave 


t 


Church of 


santa Maria, in Campitelli, was attended 
many of the leading artists In the 
procession which extended through the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele were  Perosi, 
\laestro of the Sistine Chapel; Falchi, pres 
ident of the Academy of St. Cecilia lerzi 
ani, representing Sig. Mascheroni: Sean 
hati, the composer; William C. Carl, the 


\merican organist, and Boezi, Maestro of 
St. Peter's The choristers of St. Cecilia 
sang with wondertul effect Che organ was 
not used 
Cap 1 exerted vide influence in Ital 
id did mu h t a i r ( LIS€ I 
rgan mus He eaves ehind hi 
rame which ill live for all time in the 
histor fF | nt 
Peter Robertson 
i ct | I il il 
is imat ri san ra 1s t 
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